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BOSTON WATERING-CART. 

One artist, Mr. Homer, has sketched for the delectation of the 
patrons of the Pictorial one of our prominent Boston notions— 
a perambulating fountain in the shape of a water cart, represented 
as playing before the palatial dry-goods establishment of C. F. 
Hovey & Co., Sammer Street. Now this same machine is no 
dwarfish sprinkler, irritating rather than irrigating the dust with a 
puny stream, bat a ponderous structure, a little less than the far- 
famed tun of Heidelberg, but dispensing generous showers like 
one of Mr. Espy’s best-got-up clouds, What denizen of a city 
has not suffered from the dust, one of the crying plagues of urban 
life? And this same dust is not composed of earthy particles 
alone—but filled with fine, cutting grains of disintegrated granite, 
flavored unpleasantly besides, possessing the most insinuating qual- 
ities, gifted with extraordinary locomotive powers, and invading 
eyes, ears, nose and mouth, viciously adhering to well-oiled locks 
and mustachio, and converting black-bearded youth into gray- 


bearded age. No respecter of persons, the whirling dust assails 


alike the millionaire and the penniless, the lord of costly lots and 
the landless man, the proud beauty, flaunting in the glory of in- 
flated silk, and the rustic damsel come to town to do a little shop- 
ping in a calico dress. Broadcloth it assails, velvet it adheres to. 
Sweeping along in eddying whirls, the dust of a midsummer street 
gives us a lively idea of the moving sands of a Syrian desert. 
After a windy, dusty spell, with what delight do we hail the dark- 
ening of the sky, the gathering of clouds, the mutter of the thun- 
der, like the signal gun of a battle! And the first big plashing 
drops are hailed with universal delight. Then comes the beating 
shower, laying the dust with its repeated blows, reviving the trees 
that here and there make a little greenery in the heart of the arid 
city, washing the paint off the houses and the sidewalk, clearing 


the stony channels, and giving a new aspect to everything. But 
we cannot a shower at will. Nature is sometimes chary 


of | er choicest gifts, and so art mast be invoked to supply her coy 
deficiencies. And necessity, the mother of art, has given us the 
watering-art. We loak. npon the driver of one of these useful ma- 
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chines with peculiar respect, for he fills an elevated position, and 
one of great value—a sort of Jupiter Pluvialis in his way. To 
the adroitness of the Jehu he must add the adroitness and judg- 
ment of a man of taste. The hand that controls the valve must 
be a nice one—he must “ do his spirting gently.” It will not an- 
swer to dispense a deluge here and a sprinkle there. Le must be 
imbued with a sense of democratic equality, otherwise his rain 
will be a Reign of Terror. The driver who should splash pedes- 
trians, damage silks, ruin broadcloths, drench satin gaiters, and 
startle horses, would soon become a very unpopular character, and 
would soon find, like Othello, his “occupation gone.” But the 
man who performs his office, guided by taste and skill, who is, as 
it were, the incarnation of a gentle summer rain, is justly regard- 
ed as a public benefactor, and that “he long may re‘gn over us,” 
to borrow a line from the British national anthem, is the devout 
prayer of his fellow-citizens. We have located our contrivance 
in Summer Street, an avenge well worthy of being kept in the 
nicest order, for it is a really beautiful street. 


A BOSTON WATERING-CART. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


Che Brothers of the Coast: 


BUCCENBERS GF 


A WILD STORY OF THE TROPICS. 
BY JOUN B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 


[conTINUvED.] 


CHAPTER X.—[coxtixvep.] 


The other adventurers were silent at the call for division, but 
not one of them accorded to Montbars a single gesture or word 
of approbation. 

“So then,” said he, completely overwhelmed, “ you are deter- 
mined to make bitter tears flow from the eyes of that noble girl‘ 
You have decided that her feet shall be torn by the sharp roots of 
the forest ; you will peel her shoulders under heavy burdens, and 
harden her delicate hands by the horrible work allotted to recruits. 
Re-assure yourselves, my brothers, it will not require all that to 
kill her. Dona Carmen will be dead before you have carried to 
her lips the food of your slaves, or thrown their horrible rags on 
But all this is impossible—impossible!” added he, in 
a broken voice. 

“Silence, boy!” exclaimed the Leopard, harshly, as he heard 
violent murmurs circulate through the crowd. 

“Q,” resumed Joaquin, “only to think that these men would 
feel nothing if they saw this beautiful young girl fall with fatigue 
and exhaustion on the shore !—that they would remain calm when 
they heard her say, ‘I am hungry; I am thirsty; I can suffer no 
more —that they would reply to her, ‘Get up and go to your 


her body. 


work !’"—that a master may menace her with his stick—her—her— 
Dona Carmen! No; I will not suffer it! Who has given you 
the right to do this ¢”’ added he, addressing himself to the three 
chiefs in a threatening manner. 

This time there was a complete explosion of fury on the part of 
the adventurers. With a gesture the Leopard restrained it. But 
seizing his nephew’s hands in his as tightly as if they were in a 
vice, he said, in an angry voice: 

“Play no longer with our patience, my lad. You have spoken 
your last word. The adventurers of Turtle Island will not throw 
their jaws, which are the foundation of their association, to the 
winds, in order to comply with the folly of a young hair-brain. 
Heed me well; this woman belongs to a cursed nation; she must 
submit to her destiny. When I became a buccancer, I swore to 
have no pity on the Spaniards.” 

“ But this one, uncle,” murmured Montbars, in a low and con- 
vulsive voice, “‘do you not see that I love her ¢” 

“ You love her—you ‘” said the Leopard, trembling ; “you love 
a woman of that tyrannical natios—you, my brother’s son, whom 
they have killed! Do not repeat that to me; do not confess that 
you have forgotten your father’s wrongs. I have never loved, 
Joaquin, but you know what your father gained by his knowledge 
of that terrible passion. Michel,” he added, in a loud voice, “ you 
have demanded that woman for a slave; I give her to you.” 

“ At last!’ cried le Basque, who until this time had remained 
calm and immovable. “The senoritas of the large island are 
proud and haughty, but here we can bend them.” 

The adventurers loudly applauded the decision of the Leopard. 
It was a clap of thunder to Joaquin. The end to which all his 
dreams had tended was completely overthrown. An icy shiver 
ran through his veins when he saw that gentle girl, whom he had 
adored in the secret recesses of his heart as a goddess, delivered 
up to a ferocious adventurer. He repeated to himself, “ A soul so 
noble and so haughty can never submit to slavery. This infamy 
can never be accomplished.” 

When he felt his own weakness against the brutal will of the 
Brothers of the Coast, he could not prevent two lange tears falling 
from his eyes on his sunburnt cheek. Dona Carmen saw these 
tears. She regarded Joaquin with a melancholy and resigned 
smile, and said to him, softly : 

“ Re-assure yourself, Joaquin, you have prophesied the truth to 
these men. I shall be dead before that convict can Jay a finger on 
the daughter of Don Juan de Larates. Misfortunes can only de- 
base timid hearts. My hands are bound, but my soul is immortal 
and frec. Dona Carmen will never kneel under the lash of an 
adventurer.” 

“ As for you, Montbars,” said the governor, at this moment, 
“choose from the booty what you will for a recompense.” 

A bitter smile passed over Joaguin’s lips; but he wished to 
make a last trial, and approached his rival. 

“Listen, Mich®,” said he ; “choose if you will in my place, I 
offer you my entire share for the ransom of Dona Carmen ; money, 
werchandize, slaves—take all.” 

“You are a fool, my lad!” replied le Basque, 
nearly so valuable as good revenge.” 

“Fool!” repeated Montbars. “ Well, for my part,” continued 
he, in an insulting tone, “J regard any wan a coward who wishes 
© be revenged or @ woman.” 

« A cold sweat moistened le Basque’s forehead. 

“You are my mate’s nephew ; but when you shall have recoy- 
ered your reason,” said he, coldly, “if you do not fear to renew 
this insult, we will settle our quarrel according to usages of our 
association.” 

Moutbars moved away; his head was wandering, and he threw 
liiauself at the foot of a rock ; he crossed his anms, and appeared 
to be the very pictare of despair. 


“ All that is not 


The division commenced, M. du Rossey divided the troup of 
buccaneers and fillibusters into lots of ten men. 
their token, a poignard, a Bible, a cap, a powder-horn, to a child 
whose eves were bound, and who threw these tokens at hazard on 
each lot. They then divided these lots into ten parts. This fin- 
ished, they sold by auction to the highest bidder, precious stones, 
clothes, merchandize, and articles of silver, in order to make a 
new division of the sums arising from this sale. 

Dona Carmen paid no attention to these singular scenes. She 
awaited motionless and apparently heedless of what was going on 
until the division was finished. The monk, completely overcome, 
trembled under his long robe. 

After a time of pensive reflection, Joaquin rose up from his 
position at the rock, and mixed with a group of buccaneers. He 
heard the hoarse voice of Michel le Basque cry out, “ Come, let 
us get on the march !” to his recruit who loaded his master’s share 
of the booty on the shoulders of his slaves. But Joaquin did not 
look at Dona Carmen. Extending his leathern goblet to Pitrians, 
who, with a bottle in each hand, was pouring out their contents to 
all comers, he cried out in a joyous voice : 

“Your health, Pitrians ; don’t forget your friends.” 

The young girl finding herself abandoned by him, whom she 
considered her last hope, could not help trembling, and murmured, 
“T am afraid!” 

Montbars did not turn his head towards her, but emptied his 
goblet gaily. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE GAMESTERS. 


Lz Basque’s recruit came to unbind Dona Carmen’s hands, as 
well as those of the other slaves. The young girl raised her eyes 
to heaven with a smile both bitter and triumphant; then, leaning 
towards Michel, she quickly drew his mancheta from its sheath ; 
and the blade had already touched the poor child’s breast, when 
the buccaneer seized her arm with the rapidity of lightning, and 
snatched the weapon from her, saying, “ My little queen, you will 
hurt yourself.” 

Montbars’s hands were almost involuntarily extended towards 
her; his lips were half open, and yet he had sufficient command 
over himself not to move or utter a cry. 

“ This time I am really lost,” said the young creole. 

“Not yet,” murmured Montbars, who had approached her while 
the buccaneer went to give some orders. “ This man loves ven- 
geance, but there is yet another passion in his heart.” 

“Come, senorita,” cried le Basque, who was about sending off 
his slaves and his share of the booty. 

“ Follow him; do not resist,” said Montbars. 
will not go with you.” 

At that moment, M. du Rossey called the buccaneer, and the 
latter advanced to him. 

“But what is your design?” asked Dona Carmen, hurriedly. 
“ What do you meditate to do! A crime, perhaps.” 

“ Better than that,” replied Joaquin, with exultation. “A crime 
could not save you. My last hope is this: This adventurer is 
one of our most furious gamesters. God be praised for having 
given me part of this booty, which I despised just now, because it 
could not serve to purchase your liberty. Do you not already 
hear the sound of the dice on the casks, on the tables, in short 
everywhere? It is a sound which rejoices my heart, senorita, as 
much as the sound of your voice did when you asked a service of 
poor Joaquin. You see the rattling of these dice is magical ; it 
takes away the reason from these intrepid Brothers of the Coast, 
who do not even wink their eyes under a shower of balls. ‘These 
dice are worth more for you than gold.” 

“T fancy it is a very frivolous hope, Joaquin.” 

“ Frivolous!” he replied. ‘Ah! youdo not know Michel le 
Basque. That man would laugh before a drawn sword. What 
would be the use of threatening him? I offered him my share of 
the booty. He only shrugged his shoulders. But when he shall 
lose his booty bale by bale, when each throw of the dice shall con- 
quer him, when his heart shall be overwhelmed |y his illduck, 
then I shall be master of him, his honor, courage, life and ven- 
geance. That man will ask for his revenge with the prayers of a 
child ; he will weep over his last gold piece. But silence; here 
he comes.” 

Le Basque approached his slave. Monthbars turning carelessly 
towards Pitrians, said : 

“ Well, old satrap, now we have drank enough, will you play?” 


“Tam sure he 


“Play!” stuttered Pitrians. “I should only rob you. After 
your recent excitement, you are not calm enough.” 
“Bab!” we must divert ourselves,” replied Montbars. “ Be- 


sides, you know the proverb : ‘ Unfortunate in love, lucky at play,’ ”’ 

Le Basque listened to them. 

« Just as you like,” said Pitrians, “ Let us play.” 

They seated themselves against acask, and commenced to throw 
the dice. But the latter was not in the vein, When he had losta 
hundred crowns, he retired, The eyes of Michel le Basque had 
watched the players as if fascinated, 

“ Who takes his place?” cried Montbars, 

“I refused that young man’s share as a ransom,” thought 
Michel ; “ but if I could keep the slave and also gain that lover's 
gold!” We approached hesitatingly, and said to Joaquin; “ Are 
you man enough to play with me, without malice ¢” 

Montbars regarded him coldly, and replied ; 

“I was mad just now; I would play now with Lucifer,” 

“Tiianks, brother,” said Michel, almost laughing, deceived by 
this apparent bluntness. 


A group of adventurers soon formed around them. Gaming 


was the dominant passion of the fillibusters; they delivered thesm- 


selves up to it with a desperation almost amounting to violence. 


Each ten gave | 


Every look was fixed on the two gamblers, as if attracted by 
magic influence. 

What stake ?” asked Michel. 

“What you like,” replied Montbars, his lips trembling 
impatience. 

“ Five hundred crowns.” 

“ Five hundred crowns let it be.” 

Montbars’s hand trembled when he shook the dice box. He 
threw the dice, but did not dare to look at them. 

“ Eleven !” cried the crowd. 

He was re-assured. Fortune smiled on him. Michel only 
threw seven. 

“ The rest of my share,” proposed the conquered. 

“ Against the whole of mine; I consent,” replied Joaquin ; and 
again the dice rattled. This time the young man had confidence; 
it appeared to him that the dice would obey him ; and in fact, this 
time also, the stupified crowd repeated the same number, eleven. 
Michel threw six. 

Le Basque ordered his recruit to pour him out two goblets of 
Xeres, kicked his hound with his foot, and sent him limping away, 
He then looked ferociously around him. He sought for a smile, a 
gesture, a glance, which might provoke his anger. But nothing. 
The silence was profound. At last he contemplated Montbars’s 
countenance, which, however, remained cold and indifferent. He 
said in hollow voice : “ If I proposed to stake my slaves (he dwelt 
on that word) against all I have lost?” 

If Joaquin had permitted a single ray of hope orgoy to lighten 
up his eyes, Michel would have got up and departed with his 
slaves. He had resolved not to be the young man’s dupe. But 
Montbars had well studied his part; he calmly listened to his 
adversary’s offer, and smiled. 

“ Your slaves against all you have lost?” replied he. “ But 
they are not worth more than six hundred crowns.” 

His voice did not tremble However, le Basque still hesitated, 
Joaquin turned towards the spectators, and cried : “Come, who 
will take Michel’s place? I have no time to lose.” 

Le Basque was re-assured. 

“ Go on; it amuses me.” 

“ Ah! that is fortunate,” said Montbars, in a quiet voice. “Let 
us continue.” 

“ My slaves against six hundred crowns; so be it.” 

Dona Carmen felt hope again in her heart. She approached 
Montbars. He did not move; he only saw Michel, who shook 
and threw the dice. 

“ Eight,” cried the buccaneer. 

The young man turned pale. Fortune had tarned. He threw 
six. Michel gained. Joaquin’s ears tingled, and his eyes swam ; 
he tried to remain cool and play slowly. He still lost. He shook 
the dice-box with rage, and threw the dice violently on the top of 
cask, He lost again ; his winnings glided like water from between 
his fingers. The madness of play seized him. He staked his 
share of the booty, his weapons, his dogs. Le Basque won every- 
thing, and in a short time the young man was stripped of all he 
possessed. 

“ You have nothing left,” said Michel, rising. 

Carmen felt her limbs turn icy cold, and her knees tremble. A 
tear, not of rage, but of profound grief, arose in Montbars’s eyes 

“ He will take her away,” murmured he, trembling, “and I can 
do nothing to hinder it. Ihave lost everything, even my arms, 
with which I might haverevenged myself. O, wretch that I am!” 

Suddenly a terrible idea entered his head. 

“Sit down again,” exclaimed he, with fury; “let us continue 
to play; let us go on!” 

His countenance almost seemed to express a deranged mind. 

“ But what shall we play for?” replied the buccaneer, sneering- 
ly. “Do you not know that you are ruined—that you are poor!” 

“ Listen,” returned Joaquin. “Do you consider me a clever 
and brave man? Have you ever doubted my courage ?” 

“ Never,” returned le Basque, who supposed that Montbars was 
seeking a subject for quarrel. 

“ Are my limbs robust enough for your taste?” continued the 
unfortunate young man. “Am I not a good shot? Am I not 
worth more in your eyes than the dog who brings the game to his 
master? In short, am I not worthy of being a valet 1” 

“ What do you mean?” cried Michel, supposing that Joaquin 
had gone mad, 

“What do I mean?” replied the young man, in a breathless 
voice, “I mean that I am about to propose to you a magnificent 
stake,—that I demand revenge,—that against your part aud mine, 
money and slayes, I stake three years of my life, during which 
time J will be your recruit,” 

Carmen did not perfectly comprehend the sense of this despe 
rate proposition, but she supposed it must be something terrible 
by noticing the commotion it caused amongst the spectators. The 
stoical Leopard himself was even moved, and said to his nephew, 
“ Joaquin, take care,” 

But Montbars, pale as death, impatient, desperate, replied in an 
obstinate voice; “It is you who have willed it to be so, Jf J full 
into the abyss, I want no one to withdraw me from it,” 

A solemn silence reigned. Eyery one awaited with anxiety 
Michel le Basque’s reply, After having reflected an instant, he 
exclaimed : 

“Bab! you are joking, my lad, Iam sleepy besides; it’s all 
nonsense. Ought I to risk the loss—” 

“TI call you all to witness,” interrupted Monthars, quickly, 
“that Michel dare not continue honorably this game,—that he 's 
afraid. Did I refuse him his revenge? or does he think J am not 
worth some bags of crown pieces and some slayes ?” 

Michel le Basque looked arourid him. This curious and bold 
proposition had pleased the adyenturers, All seemed to admire 


Montbars, and some of them encouraged him by gesture and words, 
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“ You anderstand mée—do you not?” said the youngman. “If 
I lose my arm and my head on yours, I will obey you faithfully, 
and you shall have over me the right of life or death.” 

Le Basque dared not draw back. ‘“‘I accept,” said he; and he 
seized the dice-box and shook it. Montbars’s heart might have 
peer! heard to beat in his breast. His strength was at an end. 

“Three!” cried Michel, with an uneasy and ferocious smile, 
after having thrown the dice. 

The Leopard trembled. Joaquin hosed, and his icy hands 
shook as if he were afflicted with the palsy. 

“God help me!” he murmured ; and the dice fell on the top of 
the cask. He turned away his eyes. No one spoke. Montbars 
felt a coldness seize his heart. 

“That’s funny!’ cried Michel le Basque. The unfortunate 
young man did not dare yet look at the fatal number. 

“Come, follow me, Joaquin,” said his adversary, rising. 

“Tt is not possible!” stammered Montbars; and he looked. 
He had thrown two. 

Ho made no answer, but amidst the general stupor, rose up with 
a tottering gait, and rejoined the troop of slaves, whom Michel’s 
recruit had brought to their master’s tent. 

“You see, Joaquin,” said Dona Carmen, “I am fatal to all 
who love me.” 

“We are unfortunate to the last, senorita,” replied Monthars, 
sadly, “But your master is also mine, and the recruit may be 
more useful to Michel’s slave than if he were a free buccaneer. 
Thanks to the loss of my liberty, we are not separated, and you 
may still possess a protector.” 

“But will such a compact be really executed ?” 

“Tt is a voluntary engagement, from which death or the expira- 
tion of the term can only deliver me,” said Montbars, 

“Poor Joaquin!” murmured Dona Carmen. “ But Michel le 
Basque will not dare—” 

“To strike me with his cane, perhaps, to deprive me of nourish- 
ment, or of sleep, to throw me at the bottom of some infectious 
hole, or to torture me as he does others ; it is possible—but I shall 
suffer none the less. An imperious order, an outrageous gesture, 
humiliations to which I shall have to submit without a word ; such 
will be my real punishment. Do you believe, senorita, that when 
anoble Spanish creole breaks her fan over the cheek of her favor- 
ite slave, with whom a short time before she played, as if he were 
her brother,—do you believe that this blow of the fan is lighter to 
him, than are the strokes of the rattan on the soles of the feet of a 
rough and lazy negro ?”’ 

Dona Carmen dared make no reply. 

Whilst they were moving away, the Leopard said to Michel le 
Basque, who followed them with a satisfied glance : 

“The boy wanted this lesson, but do not push things to extremi- 
ty, comrade ; do not forget he is my brother’s son.” 

“Re-assure yourself, old carabine,” answered Michel. “You 
know I do not hate Joaquin. But as to the girl, [ cannot forget 
the manner in which [ made her acquaintance, and [ feel that I 
should like to have my revenge.” 

And le Basque, whistling, took the road which led to his tent. 


CHAPTER XIL 


“HEBER LADYSHIP.” 


Micnet Le Basque was not what is commonly called a bad 
man; he even passed amongst his companions as a good fellow ; 
but he had the violent, stubborn, rancorous character peculiar to 
the inhabitants of the Southern provinces. His overbearing pride 
viten led him to indulge gross cruelties. He could not, then, con- 
veal the joy he felt in making a Spanish lady obey him as her 
master. But he was dissatisfied when he saw the dignity with 
which Dona Carmen resigned herself to her fate; for the young 
gurl, having perilled the life of Joaquin, believed she had no right 
o free herself from slavery by death. 

Le Basque comprehended instinetively that he could ouly make 
ler suffer through the person of his rival; he, therefore, without 
even assigning to himself any cause, became more insolent each 
(lay to his former comrade. But Joaquin, who did. not wish to 
leave Dona Carmen, remained apparently insensible to it all. 
Yet Joaquin had never been so happy. It was under the weight 
ot his jealous watehfulness that his love grew, and the proud 
young girl could not prevent herself from hearing the beatings of 
her own heart, 

Joaquin was overwhelmed with work ; but even whilst his arms 
stew weary from splitting mahogany, his thoughts were with Doua 
Carmen, Cavried away by pity and gratitude, the young girl 
Yeutured to give the unhappy vecruit some simple proofs of sym- 
pathy which the brother of the coast had never before received. 

Thus they were united by misfortane. ‘hey soothed cach 
other's sufferings, and felt no more the burden of servitude ; love 
‘weetened all exterior evils; the more Michel le Basque tried to 
‘eparate them, the more their love increased by the obstacles it 
had to cneounter, ‘Thus passed away cight days, cight happy 
‘ays for the two loving souls. 

_ Michel le Basque at length perceived that he had not succeeded 
- debasing Joaquin in the young girl’s eyes, by always showing 

‘ina in the humiliating condition of servitude. ‘The buccaneer’s 

“eine of revenge, however, was inscusibly converted into love, but 
‘MO & suspicious, rade and jealous love, like almost all men of 
that ayo, who dared not even hope for a return. 
an day, retarning from tho chase, ho found her standing on 

of the tent, looking at, the 
pa hat are you doing there, Ehony Skin?’ said ho, abruptly ; 
’ continued to call her by the name she owed to her useless 


“Lam. admiring the calm and placid sea,” she replied. 


“O,I know the thoughts which enter foolish heads,” he re- 
turned, in a querulous voice. “They look. at the sea, and say to 
themselves, ‘It is very calm and very vast.’ They think that a 
bark might by chance approach the shore some fine evening, and 
they might meet with some gallant who would have pity ona 
young girl.” 

Master Michel !’’ interrupted the slave. 

“Tf the master would only be absent a few days,” pursned Je 
Basque. “ All these ideas enter their heads. They involuntarily 
look to see if the sky be clear, and hope. If a recruit passes 
them they sigh and hope ; if the wind is favorable they hope more.” 

“ Certainly you are a good guesser,” replied Dona Carmen, 
ironically, “since you read in the heart of slaves that they aspire 
after liberty.” 

“ You confess it, then,” cried Michel. “So youn suffer a good 
deal here ; you find me a very hard master, who, perhaps, to you 
is only a buecaneer with gray hairs,—a kind of savage beast?” 

She made no reply. 

“Tn truth,” continued he, “we know how to fight, but we do 
not know, like the young lordlings of Hispaniola and Cuba, how 
to wave feathers in our hats, or to make rings glitter on our fingers, 
or to perfume our hair, and to talk all day like blockheads, while 
they offer bouquets to the senoritas. Ah, wretches that we are!’ 

Dona Carmen remained silent, but a smile agitated the corner 
of her lips, and the sarcastic expression recalled to the buccaneer 
a terrible recollection. 

“ Ah, neither do they receive blows from hunting-whips,” added 
Michel, doubling his fist; “but if we adventurers do not know 
how to pay fine compliments, we know how to give orders to our 
slaves. Iam hungry; bring me my supper, Ebony Skin,” said 
he, brutally, entering into the tent, and elbowing Joaquin, whom 
he ordered to go and turn the grindstone, and sharpen his hatchet. 

A moment afterwards, he enjoyed his triumph, and saw the 
noble girl carry in her white hands, and place on the barrel which 
served for a table, a quarter of smoked wild boar, enveloped in 
banana leaves. Then she remained standing before him, with her 
eyes lowered, and a palpitating heart. A large tear even rolled 
down her cheek. Le Basque almost repented of his rudeness, and 
exclaimed, in a milder tone: ‘Come, be seated, senorita.” 

And he pointed to two or three red velvet footstools, which 
singularly contrasted with the dirty and smoky aspect of the tent. 

“ Sit down by the side of your master; [ allow it” 

She remained standing. He knitted his thick eyebrows. 

“T order it!” 

She did not move. 

“ What means this disobedience ?” said he, in an angry voice. 

“ Chance has made me your slave,” replied Dona Carmen, in a 
voice full of dignity, “but God has not willed that I should be 


your equal. I must submit to my misfortunes; but I should de- 
spise myself if by an act of my own will I accepted your favors.” 

“Sit down,” said he, exasperated, “ either by your own free 
will, or by compulsion,” 

He advanced towards her. 

“T know you can kill me,” said she, haughtily. 

Michel casta rapid glance around him; he felt a terrible attack 
of fury in his heart, hesitating, nevertheless, between his anger 
and the love he felt for his slave He perceived Joaquin, whom 
he had ordered to grind his hatchet, and who, moved and trem- 
bling at this scene, had suspended his work to hear and see all 
that was passing. A frightful smile of sarcasm and revenge illu- 
mined the buceancer’s face. “ Lazy rascal !’’ cried he. 

And with a single bound he seized the hatchet, and after he had 
turned it in his hand with the rapidity of lightning, launched it 
with all his strength at the young recruit. But happily anger had 
guided his hand badly. ‘The hatchet was buried in a trunk of one 
of the trees which served for one of the posts of the tent. 


Joaquin had not even winked. He continued to look at Dona 
Carmen, who uttered a cry of horror, and fell on her knees, ex- 
tending her arms towards the buccaneer. Then Michel le Basque 
was ashamed of his unjust anger; but he would not permit his 
repentance to be seen, but said, harshly : 

“ Continue your work, wretch! You did right not to move, or—” 

“QO, you must only strike me,” said Joaquin, in his turn, with 
disdain, “ or—” 

“ A threat!” roared le Basque, picking up his cane, which was 
on the ground. 

“ What are you about to do?’ murmured Carmen. 

“Lean kill you like a dog,” continued Michel. “ Pitrians 
makes his sick reeruits work; if they resist, he kills them with 
the butt-end of his musket. And he is acquitted by declaring 
that they died of sloth.” 

“ How long is it since Michel le Basque has become a cruel tor- 
mentor?” interrupted a strange voice, which made all three of 
thom start, 

‘They turned their eyes to the entrance of the tent, and perccived 
& woman singularly attired, who had been a spectator of the scene. 
She seemed to be rather a phantom than a living creature. Her 
tall stature made her excessive thinness appear more glaring. She 
spoke slowly, and in « jerking manner; her wild countenance cx- 
hibiting an, expression of solemnity and extraordinary pride. Her 
clothes. were both sordid and sumptuous. A mantle of white wool 
entirely enveloped her; but it was a little open in front, and 
allowed to be seen a basque of black satin, trimmed with large 
fringes of lace. She wore pearls in her hair, and a handsome 
diamond ving adorned one of her fingers. Near her heart she 
wore a golden medallion, which contained two little curls of fair 
hair, and which she frequently carried to her lips with a convulsive 
and mechanical gesture. 

“ Her Ladyship!” cried Michel, in a state of stapor, after hav- 
ing heard this strange woman’s reprimand. 


Joaquin and Carmen looked at her with profound attention, for 
both of them had heard speak of Margaret, or, as she was more 
commonly called, Her Ladyship. She was, so to say, a sort of 
chance canteen woman to the Brothers of the Coast. It would 
seem that it was necessary she should escape from her own thoughts 
by prodigious physical activity, for she wandered unceasingly 
through the forests, in order to afford assistance to the adventur- 
ers who might require it. She took care of the wounded, watched 
over the sick, on whose account she was always ready to endure 
every species of fatigue and danger. She was never seen to laugh. 
She never appeared at banquets, or in the midst of songs of vic- 
tory, or at a division*of booty. Everything about her bore witness 
that she was of gentle birth. She hated vulgar familiarity, and 
when any new-comer amongst the adventurers addressed her a 
little cavalierly, the color would mount in her pale cheeks, and the 
great lady immediately stood before the astounded Brother of the 
Coast. It was this trait in her character that had obtained for her 
the name of “ Her Ladyship.” 

The whole of these ferocious and unapproachable men loved 
the haughty Margaret as a mother, and with their affection was 
mingled a sort of superstitious terror. They often saw her, after 
remaining whole days plunged in silent reflection, give suddenly 
vent to bitter and mocking laughter, and then ery out in an impe- 
rious tone, “Ilave you seen my son? Speak! Have you seen 
him ?” 

Le Basque was one of Margaret’s most superstitious partisans. 

Her Ladyship advanced towards Joaquin, and regarded him 
with a kind of tender and melancholy curiosity; then she mur- 
mured, kissing her medallion: “ Z/e would have been about his 
age; he would have been as handsome and robust as this young 
man; he would be as brave as his father was ; but alas! he would 
not recognize me, for he has never been nursed on his mother’s 
knees ; he has never smiled at her smiles, and grown under her 
tears and kisses.” 

She remained for a few minutes silent, carried away by her 
recollections. She then put her withered and copper-colored hand 
on the recruit’s shoulder, and said, “ Be docile, my child, and 
Margaret will watch over you. You must not resist your master.” 


Joaquin felt himself involuntarily moved by the tone of authori- 
ty with which Her Ladyship spoke to him, and which appeared to 
prove that she took some mysterious interest in his lot. One is 
not deceived by accents which come from the heart. The young 
man discovered an expression in the glance which this extraordi- 
nary woman fixed on him, at the same time both proud and tender. 

“ Be wise, I repeat,” added she, in the voiced of a prophetess ; 
“the future is very grand.” 

These words re-animated the recruit’s courage, although Marga- 
ret appeared to be in no situation to withdraw him from the mise- 
rable condition in which he was placed. Then turning towards 
Dona Carmen, Her Ladyship could not prevent some sudden 
emotion from sending a shiver through her attenuated form. She 
said to the buceancer in an imperious tone, “ As for you, Michel 
le Basque, respect this child, as if she were my own blood, if you 
do not wish to be at war with me. And you know what Marga- 
ret’s anger can do,” 

“ That voice is not unknown to me,” thought Carmen, who for 
some moments had watched cagerly the features and gestures of 
Her Ladyship, endeavoring to fix her wandering recollections. 

Michel, who had owed his life to Margaret twice, thus replied to 
fhe strange woman : 

“ Have no fears, my good mother. We will treat young Ebony 
Skin well, and not meddle with this lad, if he performs his duty 
quietly.” 

“ Listen to me, Michel,’ resumed Margaret, “and do not forget 
a single word of what Iam about to say. The life of every man 
is at the mercy of him who wishes to take it, provided he regards 
his own existence lightly. Do not always confide in brutal force. 
The slave’s hand is worth as mich as the master’s arm.” 

“ But,” said Michel, “how is it you take so much interest in a 
stranger, a young fellow you see for the first time ?” 

“ How is it?” she repeated, in a broken voice, whilst she pressed 
her forehead with her hauds, and her eyes appeared to follow in 
the air, a shadow visible for her alone, “ It is because this young 
man recalls my child to me, who, if he were still living, would 
possess his air and voble features, so gentle and so proud.” 

“There,” growled Michel; “now she’s mad again; she can’t 
get that idea out of her head.” 

“Mad!” interrupted Margaret, in so ferocious and terrible a 
tone of voice that it made Carmen and Joaquin tremble. “ Who 
has said that word?) Mad! do I not see my child every night, 
and does he not touch my withered cheek with his rosy lips 
Mad! did I not hear him ery out last night, ‘ Mother, why have 
you forsaken me? What are you doing while he weeps and suffers * 
O, mother, if you knew how unceasingly they make me work, that 
I cannot sleep, and that I eat black bread moistened with my 
tears!’ Thus he spoke to me. And do you believe I take the 
sighing of the wind through the forest for my son’s complaints * 
Mad! ah, is it because Lam mad that my eyelids are burnt with 
tears,—that my hair is white, and that I wander like a vagabond 
sorceress in the midst of solitude ?” 

“Q, it is really she !”’ said Dona Carmen, to herself. And tak- 
ing Her Ladyship’s hand, she wished to speak to her; but the 
latter, her reason returning, looked at the young girl tenderly, 
and placed a finger on the half-opened mouth of the young slave, 
and said to her: 

“Do not despair, my child ; we shall see each other again.” 

“ Adelaide!” murmured Dona Carmen. 

“Silence!” interrupted Her Ladyship, in a dry tone of voice. 
“ Margaret bids you all adicu for a fow days. But you, Michel, 

. you will answer to her for these two unfortunates.” 
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And this strange woman departed rapidly, without tarning her 
head, while the spectators of this scene remained silent, absorded 
by HeBYivers thought inspired vy her, and which they did not 
commitinicate to each other. 

The Leopard did not remain indifferent to his nephew’s fortane. 
For a short time after Margaret’s departure, he entered his com- 
rade’s tent, and seated himself on the ground with his legs crossed, 
as if he had only come in friendship. Following the custom of 
the Brothers of the Coast, he teok powder and bullets from 
Michel’s chest, for they borrowed reciprocally from each other 
whatever they stood in need of. Le Basque was at first confased 
when he saw his old friend’s coolness. The latter did not even 
look at his nephew, who still continued to tarn the grindstone. 

After a quarter of an hour’s silence the Leopard said : 

“You are a frank buccaneer, Michel. You have not forgotten 
our friendship. You remember one day you yourself asked par- 
don for Joaquin. You also know I love my poor brother’s son.” 

“ What do you want to come at?” asked le Basque. 

“I hope,” continued the Leopard, “that my comrade does not 
treat a brave lad who has been his companion, like a Guinea black 
or a Spanish slave.” 

“] am master of my recruits,” said Michel, abruptly, “and am 
not obliged to render any account of my condact.” 

“ That is true,” replied Joaqain’s uncle. “No law obliges you 
to be human and generous. Bat if you are not so, there is nothing 
to hinder me saying, ‘ Michel, the Leopard despises you.’” 

Le Basque turned pale. He rose up, crying : 

“Well, so be it. I now hate this lad, for he braves me contin- 
ually. He is my recrait, and I shall certainly not free him.” 

“Very well,” replied the Leopard, coldly. “Then we must 
fight, Michel ; for you cannot strike my nephew without my own 
fiesh creeping. It is my blood that fiows in the veins of this 
young man. I feel myself insulted when he is struck.” 

“@Q, uncle!” interrupted Joaquin, very much moved, and trying 
to seize the Leopard’s hand. 

“ Silence !” said the latter, severely biting his lips. “ Recruit, 
to your work, and let the buccaneer attend to his.” 

Michel le Basque still hesitated to accept his old friend’s propo- 
sition. The Leopard uncorked his calabash, and began to pour 
the powder he had just taken out on the floor, as a sign of renunci- 
ation of friendship, the most cruel injury that one adventurer can 
offer another. 

“Not that—not that, comrade!’ Michel could not hinder him- 

“Do you wish that I should use your own powder and ball 
against you, Michel ¢”’ said the Leopard. “ Well, I consent ; yes, 

I love you sufficiently to consent to that. In revenge, I shall ex- 
pect that you will fight bravely, as if you had an affair with a 
Spanish lancero.” 


Le Basque resembled one of those faithful but surly dogs which 


bite their master’s hand while caressing it. He trembled while 
charging his gun. But he saw Carmen and Joaquin exchange a 
look,perhaps it was a look of despair. His jealous rage over- 
came every other feeling, and he exclaimed : 

“No, no weakness! Your old comrade’s eyes will not be cast 
down, and his hand will not tremble, Leopard. And I am not 
yet buried, my good servants,” added he, addressing his slaves. 

Duels between Brothers of the Coast were regulated by special 
statutes. They always settled their differences by musket shots. 
The two buccaneers plunged into the forest, followed by Joaquin, 
Vent-en-Panne, and the surgeon to the fillibusters. Having found 
a little clearing very suitable for their purpose, they placed them- 
selves face to face about forty paces removed from each other. 
The Leopard was the aggressor, therefore Michel le Basque had the 
right of firing first. If he missed his aim, his adversary was at 
liberty to fire when he pleased. 

The surgeon attended the due] in order to assist the wounded. 
When the ball entered the back, or too much on the side, it was 
imputed to treason. The witnesses of the duel, in that case, tied 
the aongueror to a tree, and beat out his brains with the butt-end 
of a musket. Michel le Basque was a noted marksman. He took 
a long aim at the old buccaneer, who stood as immovable as if he 
himself were taking a sight at some animal. 

“Send me your sugar-plum without any more to-do,” exclaimed 
he at length to his adversary. “ You know my hand is not dead.” 

At that moment Michel fired, and uttered a cry of triumph. 
The Leopard was struck in the right wrist. Le Basque wished 
to disable him, and had succeeded. 

“My poor nephew !” were the only words the Leopard uttered. 
But Michel, confiding him to the care of the surgeon and Vent-en- 
Panne, ordered Joaquin to return with him to his tent. 

Irritated by all the obstacles which opposed his passion, almost 
forgetting the promises he had made to Margaret, le Basque had 
mo sooner returned than he exclaimed: “ Now for a hunt—for a 
whole day’s hunting. Senorita, you will accompany us.” 

Joaguin and Dona Carmen turned pale when they heard this 
order; but they could make no reply to it. Michel imposed a 
degrading task ov Joaquin, and ordered him not to leave the tent. 


CHAPTER XIiL 


THE EARTHQUAKE. 

Tse young man determined not to obey, but to follow the hunt- 
ing party at all risk. He was pleased to see le Basque take with 
him Gerondif and Curacoa, the two hounds his uncle had given 
him, and which he had lost to Michel by the dice. He joyfully 
set about hir occupation, and betrayed by me exterior sign the pro- 
ject he had conceived. Dona Carmen saw such an expression of 
assurance in Joaquin’s countenance that she made no resistance to 
the buccaneer’s will. 


Michel started on his expedition, preceded by the hound Cara- 
coa, and followed by twvo valets and some dogs At first he 
watched over his slave with an awkward bat earnest solicitude. 
He broke the branches of the trees which might in the narrow 
avenues wound or even incommode her. He did not speak to her, 
but appeared to be pre-occupied. 

She had remained behind a moment. He approached her, and 
said, with unaccustomed mildness, “ You are fatigued, senorita.” 

“ Have I the right to be fatigued ’” said she, with a bitter smile. 
“You walk, I walk; the slave follows the master.” 

She endeavored to continae her course, but her feet refased to 
proceed. Le Basque remained motionless, looking at her. 

“I am really cruel,” murmured he; “buat give me one kind 
word only. It would give me so mach pleasnre to satisfy the 
least of your desires. Would you like to rest here? Yon have 
only to speak.” 

“Master, let us proceed,” replied the slave, coldly. 

“O, always this implacable Spanish pride!” cried le Basqne, in 
arage. “She would rather die than ask a favor of me. Go on 
before,” he said to the valets. “I will rejoin you. will keep 
two dogs and Caracoa, in order not to lose your trail.” 

“Tam not fatigued, master,” returned Carmen, frightened at 
the thought of being left alone with the adventurer. 

“No; remain,” said he, in a trembling voice ; and he seated 
himself beside a tree. 

The valets and the hounds soon disappeared, and a profound 
silence reigned in the forest. Dona Carmen felt her heart op- 
pressed as if she had been confined within the four walls of a 
gigantic prison. She hid her face in her hands, and shivered 
involuntarily when she saw Michel le Basque’s sparkling eyes 
fixed on her. 

“You are afraid of me,” said he, sadly ; “ however, we are here 
alone, and you must hear me. I have many things to say to you, 
senorita ; but when I sce you trembling before me, I forget all my 
good thoughts, and become gross and bratal ; for I cannot under- 
stand why you so hate the man who would give his life to see 
you happy.” 

At that moment Curacoa appeared to be very uneasy; he ran 
into a thick cover of green shrubs and roots, but soon returned to 
his master, barking very vehemently. 

“The hound scents game,” exclaimed Michel, who listened 
with profound attention, after having made a sign to the two other 
dogs to explore the ground. 

Almost immediately afterwards, Dona Carmen heard a rapid 
and singular noise, which approached nearer and nearer the tree 
against which she was leaning. She could distinguish the 
crackling-of branches, and saw the leaves tremble. 

“It is a wild boar!” said the buccaneer, advancing with precipi- 
tation before her. 

As he spoke, an enormous wild boar appeared, and having dis- 
abled the dogs who made an attempt to seize his throat, fixed his 
red eyes on the young slave. 

Michel le Basque turned pale, and felt his musket tremble in his 
grasp. He exclaimed, “It is I who have thus exposed you.” 
And he fired ; but the ball glanced off from the animal’s coat of 
mail without doing him the least injury. 

Curacoa rushed hetween Dona Carmen and the boar; but the 
ferocious beast rushed upon him, and the intimidated dog retired, 
howling. The young girl cried out in a feeble voice, “ Joaquin !” 
and fell, as if she were dead, at the foot of the tree. 

Happily, after the discharge of the gun, the boar turned on 
Michel le Basque. The buccaneer threw behind him his useless 
arm, and drawing one of his hunting-knives, awaited bravely the 
beast’s attack. With a firm hand he buried the weapon in the 
animal’s throat, and he fell dead at the hantsman’s feet, without 
even having inflicted a scratch upon him. 

Michel now approached Dona Carmen, and with ferocious satis- 
faction, said to her: 

“ This time, at least, I alone have defended you.” 

In these bitter words, which expressed so much terrible jealousy, 
Dona Carmen could comprehend all the passion which tortured 
the buccaneer’s heart, and she thanked him with one of those sweet 
and sad looks which we bestow on a madman whom we pity. 
This look re-illumined all Michel’s violence. 

“TI am not a child to be led with a smile,” exclaimed he, strik- 
ing the ground with his foot. “I will not be pitied. For your 
sake I have come to hate Joaquin ; for you I have broken with 
my old comrade ; for you—no; let me be feared, let me even be 
abborred, but I will never become the dupe of a woman’s whims.” 
And he tried to seize Dona Carmen’s hand. 

“Wretch!” she exclaimed, repulsing him with an expression 


contempt. 

“ Ah, the La Rancheria gesture!” said Michel, his face becom- 
ing livid. “It is well you render me « service, senorita. Just 
now I was moved, abashed by your fears. Now I am Michel le 
Basque again, your master, in spite of all your pride and hatred. 
We will see if the noble Spanish lady will always prevail over the 
poor buccaneer.” 

Wild with fear on hearing these words, and seeing the fiery look 
the huntsman fixed on her, Dona Carmen fell back before him, 
and instinctively endeavored to fly. But he seized her rudely in 
his arms, and exclaimed in a short and broken voice : 

“ Listen to me: it is in vain I endeavor to hate and forget you. 
I cannot help dreaming of you unceasingly. Since you have slept 
under my tent, it seems to me that my heart is changed, and every- 
thing is transformed around me. Formerly I was happy when I 
obtained plenty of game, or a large share of booty, and lived an 
easy life. Now, I forget the chase, and remain for long hours 
leaning on my gun, only you occupying my thoughts. I am like 
8 man intoxicated by a mysterious philter, and whose reason wan- 


of 


ders. Iam jealous of every one who is not as old as Tam, | 
envy Joaquin’s young forehead, his gentle voice, and the regniayi. 
ty of his features. I know that it is shamefal to love for the fir 
time at my age; I suffer because this love which has rejavenated 
my heart has not effaced the wrinkles from my countenance,” 

“O, why did I consent to live ?” murmared the young creole, 

“ How you hate me!” retarned Michel, bitterly. “ And yet ai] 
the crime I have committed against yon, senorita, is to ask a litth 
pity for this blind passion over which I am not master. Yes—j 
must see you always. Away from yon I suffer; my thoughts fol. 
low you. It seems to me that my life departs when I cease to hear 
your voice. It is madness, perhaps, but it is a madness which 
kills. But I will play this part no longer ” 

He cast an aneasy look around him, fancying he heard a rnstling 
of the leaves not far from the spot where they stood. But he wr 
soon re-assured, and advanced towards the young creole, who 
cried ont in the last extremity of agony, “ Help, Joaquin,—help!” 

“Yon call on him! Yon love him, then, senorita ?” said Michel 
le Basque, after a moment’s silence. “ But he will not come.” 

The shades of evening began to invade the forest. The moon 
had already appeared, shedding her melancholy and serene light 
on the surrounding scenery. 

“ We are alone, you sce,” said the baecancer, in a tone of bitter 
irony ; and he pressed in his hands those of the trembling girl. 

“Joaquin !”’ said she again. 

“ He is near you!” suddenly cried a voice trembling with anger. 

And the young recruit glided out of the thicket, where he had 
been silently watching this scene for some moments. Fray Eus. 
bio accompanied him, habited in his monk’s robes. Michel le 
Basqne regarded them at first with a kind of stupor; then an ex- 
pression of sombre joy was manifest in his countenance. 

“Treason!” he cried. “It was a plot; well, so much the bet. 
ter. This time, at least, we will settle the matter. Back, slave!” 
continued he, advancing towards Joaquin. “ Have you forgotten 
whom I am ?” 

The recruit remained motionless, bat replied, proudly, “ If your 
hatchet had wounded me this morning, you would not have seen 
my hand raised against you ; you would not have heard my voice 
curse and insult you. But since you choose to outrage a woman 
without defence, she shall find a defender, not in Michel le Basque’s 
recruit, bat in Joaquin Monthars.” 

“So be it,” said the buccanecr, trembling with rage. “Bat 
defend yourself well, for I will not spare the traitor who breaks 
his oath.” 

“I respect my master,” replied the young man, with an ironical 
smile. “ There can no duel take place between us. I only wish 
to deprive you of the power of doing injury.” 

And in an i le Basque had recovered from his sur- 
prise caused by these, , Agaguin seized with great prompt 
tude one of those large cord nets which the monteros use to arrest 
the buffalo’s progress, and carried it to his shoulder. 

The buccaneer threw himself apon him, but the recruit took two 
steps backwards, and threw the net with such skill that in a mo 
ment le Basque was enveloped in its meshes. It was in vain that 
he violently twisted about like a serpent, and made a thousand 
furious efforts to deliver himself. All bis exertions ended by find- 
ing himself lying exhausted on the ground, utterly unable to move. 

“Youn see I do not wish to do you any harm, Michel,” sid 
Joaquin, looking at him calmly. J 

“ Away, away !” cried the vanquished, gnashing his teeth. “ 
is scandalons, Joaquin, to insult thas your uncle’s old companios. 
It would be much better to kill me than to treat me like a will 
beast. It is a cowardly outrage ; a Spaniard would not have bees 
guilty of such conduct.” 

“ We shall never see each other again,” replied the young m#, 
with a sombre air. “You have mocked at my sufferings; y" 
have crushed my heart without pity. My revenge is sweet, and 
you have no right to complain. Adien! Let us fly,” added Je 
quin, to Dona Carmen and the monk, who were plunged in t 
greatest surprise at the singular end of this meeting. “ This por 
wretch’s eries will attract the attention of other huntemen, a 
we shall be pursued. We must hasten.” 

He took the musket and calabash of powder belonging to t 
buccaneer, gave one of his hunting-knives to Fray Easebio, a 
seizing the hand of the trembling young girl, dragged her m © 
opposite direction from that which they had come. They walke! 
for a quarter of an hour, and soon lost the sound of Michel 
Basque’s desperate cries. But suddenly Dona Carmen stopp’, 
exhausted with fatigue, and the three fugitives looked at cat 
other, consternation depicted in their countenances. 7 

“T can go no further,” said sha, “ Leave me ; abandon me. 

“ Cannot you make a last effort?” asked the monk. 

She made a sign in the negative. 

“Then let us await the huntemen here,” said Joaquin, ™ 
quilly. “ We shall not have to wait long.” 

“ You have not understood me,” cried Dona Carmen. «1d 
remain; but you, Joaquin, go; fly with Fray Eusebio. A* for 
me, J can await the coming of the buccaneers without fear. To 
alone are guilty. Le Basque will be satisfied if he recovers be 
slave. ‘They will not pursue you, and you will be saved.” 

“Are you dreaming?” replied the recruit, quickly. “Le 
you in their hands! What would be the use of liberty , life, if yo" 
are & prisoner, exposed to their outrages? Where should 
without purpose and without hope?” 

“Phen,” said the young creole, trying to walk, “ 1 will tollet 
you until I fall from exhaustion,” 

[ro BE conTinuED.} 

[Back numbers of Baliou's Pictorial, containing the previous chaplen® 
this story, can be hed at our office of publication, or at any of the 
depots} 
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LASCAR, 


BULLOOK WITH WATER BAGS, 


POOKALLY (WATER CARRIER.) PENSION BOY 


THE MADRAS ARMY, NATIVE INFANTRY AND GRENADIERS, 


SEPOYS (PRIVATES.) 


The UNIFORMS OF THE MADRAS ARMY, INDIA. 

British interest excited hy the recent outbreak of the sepoys in 
feat India leads every one to review and examine the varied 
res of that far-off country, and everything that illustrates the 
haracter, manners and costumes of ite inhabitants is eagerly 
Pe after, This natural feeling has induced wa to present on 
of ae. & fine picture represonting the uniforms and equipments 
deaee d t arma of the Madras troops. The figures are 
with such minuteness of detail as to call for no description, 


the ark that the despotism of militar 


are not sont into the field quite so tightly belted, or so hampered, 

wlded and fettered as the regular regiments in the British service. 

hey are allowed to wear hats suited to the climate, being very 
light, and made of pith. The Madras troops have, with one ex- 
ception, been true to their colors, and the Bombay troops have 
alwaya behaved well. The late mutiny was confined to Ben- 
gal army, and ia not the first that has occurred in its ranks. The 
mutiny in the army of Bengal shows clearly enough that the so- 
called mild Hindus are capable of becoming, under excitement, 


blind and truculent savages. The regular native ra! of the 
Bengal Presidency consists of seventy-four regiments of infantry 


HAVILDAR (SERGEANT. ) DRUMMER. 


and ten of cavalry, and amounts in all to about 80,000 men. The 
Hindus form the great mass of this force, the Mahommedans being 
few in number, and even these but converted Hindus, or hybrids 
with the manners, habits and prejudices of the people they mainly 
sprang from. The Hindus, and speaking generally, we may add 
t eke also, are all of one nation, speaking one lan- 
guage. All who enlist must be men of pure or Vigh caste—men 
of low caste or of no caste at all being expressly excluded, or if 
by chance found in the ranks, ignominiously expelled, in order to 
gratify pride of caste. Thus the Bengal army is an army of small 
aristocrats of caste, full of bitter prejudices. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
AND THEN? 


BY ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 


This blessed night, as Grace and I 
Were sitting at the porch alone, 
And watching in the brightening sky 
The stars awaking one by one, 
We heard a footfall on the path— 
Ah, how it made one listener start! 
“No other sound like music hath, 
Dear Grace, for thy expecting heart,” 
I playful spoke. She turned aside 
To hide from me a blushing cheek, 
And laughing, to my words replied, 
“What foolish fancies, Ruth, you speak!” 
And I—I could not choose but sigh : 
For once beneath the setting sun, 
With fluttering heart and lovelit eye, 
I waited the expected one. 


Ah, waited till a neighbor came. 

And said a ship was tempest-tossed : 
Spoke softly—’twas my loved one’s name— 
And murmured low the fatal “ lost!” 

And now my heart spoke out its grief: 
How through the sorrow-stricken years 
I struggled ‘gainst the sad belief, 
Yet felt its trath with blinding tears. 
And often, in the twilight dim, 
I°d watch and pray he'd come again. 
“ Ah, yes,” said Grace, “‘ you watched for him : 
He came at last, dear Ruth, and then?”— 
He came cried, and wondering turned 
Reproachful for that thoughtless word— 
But other eyes than hers down-burned 
Into my soul—my name I heard! 
©. wordless bliss, to feel, to know 
My weary watching was not vain! 
Ah, well, if all the wide world’s woe 
Could thus find regompense and gain! 


[Written for Ballon’s Pictorial.) 


CAUGHT BY A TARTAR: 


— or,— 


A RACE FOR A WIFE! 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


Oxrver GoLpsMITH, on a certain occasion, very much shocked 
a party of extremely refined ladies and gentlemen by commenc- 
ing a story with—“‘ When I lived amongst the beggars in Saint 
Mary-Axe.” Perhaps I shall be thought none the better of 
prefacing my tale with—“ When I used to spend my evening 
among the pedlers on Cape Cod ;” but I can assure fastidious 
folks that there is much more romance out of the foolishly-called 
“charmed circle” of fashion than within it; and if they had 
wandered as much as I have among what they might term the 
“ back slums ” of creation, they would be a trifle wiser, and possi- 
bly better. I am not sure as to the latter, but I enjoy my own 
private opinion on the subject. 

“Now, my dear sir,” said my physician to me not long since, 
“you had better leave the city for a time—you've been overtaxing 
your brain and must give it rest; if you do not, some fine morn- 


ing I shall have to measure you for a straight waistcoat. Can 
you shoot ?” 


“Folly as it flies, perhaps, doctor—the only weapon I can use 
is a steel pen.” 

“ Just the weapon you must not use at present, seeing that such 
must be loaded with excitement-powder—a material not to be 
squandered. Use bullets if you will, but save your brain. Do 
you fish 

“ Occasionally—among the troubled waters of politics—but I 
confess to no liking for realizing Dr.Johnson’s idea of ‘a rod and 
line, with 2 fly at one end and a fool at the other.’ ” 

“ But of course you can ride—and horse exercise would be the 
very thing for you. Now take my adviee—pack your trunk, go 
to some place by the seashore where there are no fashionable 
crowds, get umonget new people and new scenes, and in six 
months you'll be rejuvenived. Take no books with you, but 
study—for you must have something to think of—birds, beasts, 
and fishes, in the open air, out on the coast. And when you get 
home at night, take what ‘good the gods provide’ in the shape of 
chence companions ; and rely on an old man’s word, that there 


docs not exist man, woman or child from whom you may not 
learn something entertaining or useful, if you will but keep your 
tongue still and your eyes and ears open.” 

I paid the physician his fee, put up my “traps,” and the next 
morning found myself in the cars bound to that mysterious region 
—Cape Cod. 

“Yarmouthport,” shouted the conductor; and J alighted at a 
small depot, on the platform of which stood some hardy, red- 
faced, amphibious-looking men, and close at hand three or four 
ramshackled stages, which looked as though they had been built 
to roll in the trough of the sea of sand, the pole reminding one of 
a bowsprit, and the funny little fellow on the box of a grotesque 
figure-lead. 

Staging, afver riding in the cars, is not the most agreeable thing 
in the world, but “ needs must when a certain sable gentleman 
drives,” and holding that pleasant maxim in remembrance, J pa- 
tiently endured the seemingly interminable joltings to Orleans— 
eighteen miles or so from the railway depot, which distance was 
accomplished at the rate of rather more than three miles an hour. 
Having, during an evening's stroll in that village, fruitlessly at- 


tempted to find any modern “Ivan,” and come to the conclusion 
that the modern maids of Orleans were of much more retiring 
habits than the young lady who was burnt at Rouen, I retired 
to my chamber, slept soundly, and next day, still staging it, ar- 
rived in the dusk of the evening at a tavern which, before I had 
been in it an hour, I resolved to make my head-quarters. We will 
call it, if you please, The Pedler’s Rest. 

You would never find such a house as “The Pedler’s Rest” 
in any of the great cities, though you sought from dawn till dusk 
for it. The place I am speaking of was one-third farm, one-third 
tavern, and one-third stable. In front of the dwelling portion 
stood a lofty pole, from which swang a sign on which was painted 
an exceedingly fierce eagle, with an olive branch in one claw and 
a bunch of thunderbolts in the other. Something remarkably like 
a surgeon’s bandage was suspended from the fowl’s beak, on which 
bandage appeared the name of the house, and beneath it was 
painted “ Nicodemus Swidger,” such being the landlord’s name. 
I beg his pardon—Captain Swidger—for everybody called him 
captain, and I have no doubt whatever that he was fully entitled 
to that style and dignity, knowing as I do that he was a “banker 
of the first magnitude. I do not mean banker in the miserable 
dollar-and-cent sense of that mercenary word ; what I would have 
you understand is, that Captain Swidger had at one time of his 
life a large deposit in the Bank of Newfoundland, and that his 
draughts thereon were all duly honored. I should like to know 
whether or not Captain Swidger belonged to what is cailed the 
“ codfish aristocracy ’’—I believe not, for he wore, week-days and 
Sundays alike, a green-baize jackct, a vest of many colors, and a 
pair of pantaloons on whose shiny surface mud and sand, and 
marine matters in general, obscured the original pattern. He was 
a great man at the Pedler’s Rest—how he would have figured 
in the Fifth Avenue or in Beacon Strect this deponent sayeth not. 

Soon after I had settled down in my new quarters several ped- 
lers arrived, and as luck would have it, a heavy snowstorm set in 
which completely blocked us up and threw us upon our own re- 
sources for amusement. As one means of passing away the time, 
the good old-fashioned one of telling stories was resorted to, and 
as pediers are pretty shrewd observers of human nature, not a 
few amusing tales were related. Onc only I present to the reader. 

The narrator was a tall, bony, kcen-looking man, whose occu. 
pation was that of a pedicr of a certain quack medicine, which, 
like all others of its kind, was a certain cure for nearly all the 
evils that fiesh is heir to. Although I can furnish the matter of 
his story, it would be quite impossible to convey any idea of the 


manner in which it was narrated. On being called upon for his 

share of the contribution to the amusement of the company, he 

crossed his legs, put a new plug in his mouth, and thus began: 
“Friends, I was always of a roving disposition, and many is 


| the strange thing that I’ve come across in the course of my travels. 


If I could use a pen as fast as I can set my tongue a going, I 
could make a book that would beat Bayard Taylor’s holler. And 
many is the narrow escape that I’ve had; but of all the perils I 
ever was in, one that I fell into in Tartary was the worst. Yet 
bad as it was it turned out all right at last, and if it hadn’t been 
for what I learned in that country I shouldn’t have been pedling 
my physic notions now. 

“ A few years ago I shipped before the mast on board a ship 
bound to Constantinople, as I had a great desire to see the Turks 


at home ; and besides, 1 thought I might speculate a little in the 


rhubarb and sponge trade. But that was no go. For a long 
time I loafed about, and at length being hard up, agreed to ac- 
company an English gentleman, as his confidential i He 
was a botanist, and was going to Tartary. It was no matter to 
me which way I went, so off we started. But just after we had 


joined the caravan my employer died of fever, and I was all alone 
in the world. I had picked up some knowledge of rare plants 
and their uses, and as I might as well go forward as backward, I 
proceeded with the caravan into Tartary. 

One day, as we were slowly travelling along, we were set upon by 
a warlike tribe of Tartars, and I, the only civilized being among 
them, was pounced upon asa valuable prize. The fellows had 
never scen a white man before and did not know what to make of 
me. In company with other prisoners, I was carried to a fortified 
village, and with another prisoner placed in a cell which com- 
manded a view of the courtyard of the chief’s habitation. There 
I lay all night, and early in the morning I saw two individuals 
enter the enclosure. One of them, my companion informed me, 
was a Persian mirza, or man of the sea; the other, Omar, a tall, 
heavy man, who led the party which had captured me. 

“Timour, with surprise in his countenance, greeted the other, 
saying, ‘Omar Aga, weleome. Your place has long been empty. 
What news ?” 

“ Omar detailed the particulars of the descent on our caravan, 
and then said: ‘ Very soon everything fled from before us, but 
one man—man shall I call him ¢ one of the strangest looking be- 
ings, with clothes fitting tight to his body, a black thing like a 
cauldron on his head, with a white face and a smooth chin; and 
there he stood, sword in hand, ready to bid defiance to our whole 
company. Ile spoke a strange jargon, crying out—“ Jerusalem— 
off—off !” and so fierce did he look that we did not like to ap- 
‘proach him like other men; but at last we secured him.’ 

“* Ajaib ! wonderful!’ said Timour. ‘Who and what is he?” 

“ Omar answered : ‘What know I? Some say he is a Frank 
—he calls himself Americano.’ 

“* Does he talk our language? asked the mirza. 

“* Yes, a litthe—tike a calf beginning to loo,’ said Omar. ‘You 
have heard of the Simiarg, the great bird of the mountain ; you 
have heard of Eblis; you have heard of the beast with a cow's 
head and a fish’s tail ; well, he is a thousand times more extraor- 
dinary than cither of these.’ 


“*Does he wear a beard like us ? asked the mirza. 

“* A beard he does wear indeed,’ said Omar, ‘but then it js 
not on his chin—it is on the top of his head.’ 

“* Allah; Allah!’ exclaimed Timour, ‘ that must be a lie!’ 

“*As you live, I swear I do not lie. He has eyes, nose and 
mouth like ourselves, it is true; but what can I say about the 
other parts of his body? He is so tightly buttoned up and fitted 
in that he looks as if he had no skin. He took one skin off his 
hands, and might have taken off a second for what I know.’ 

“*Ts he a Mussulman ? asked Timour, 

“*What can I say?’ rejoined the other. ‘ As far as I can seo, 
he never thinks of wsahing or saying prayers.’ 

“* Strange !’ exclaimed the scribe. ‘TIad he any gold about 
him 

“« We stripped him in an instant as cloan as my head, but only 
found some bits of dirty paper, and this golden box, conaining 
tsome old hair inside.’ 

“Darn their jackets, ’twas a lock of my gal’s hair, as she'd 
given me when I started. 

“<Tt must be the hair of one of his saints that he worships 
(he wan’t far out there). So these infidels have saints have they! 
I will defile the graves of such saints. But where have you put 
him, Omar Aga” 

“He is in yonder dungeon. But I must away to the vizier, 
and report my capture.’ And off he went. 

“A great deal of preparation was now made for the reception 
of the khan or chicf, who was expected to inspect the prisoners, 
At one end of the court was the hall of audience—a room sup- 
ported in front by two wooden pillars, carpeted with rade felts; 
in the corner of which was spread a tiger’s skin, marking the spot 
where the khan was to be seated. This khan was a mighty mon- 
arch, in his own estimation at least, for he was one of those of 
whom it has been said that after he had eaten his dinner, and 
washed his hands, a herald was sent to proclaim, ‘ Now that the 
king of kings is satisfied, the rest of the monarchs of the carth 
may sit down to their meals.’ 

“The khan made his appearance. Ho was a square, high- 
shouldered man, with the true Tartar face ; his countenance was 
fierce, and he had an ominous look. Beside him was the princi- 
pal elder of the tribe, and a priest, who were appealed to for their 
opinions on all occasions of difficulty. 

“ As soon as the Persian prisoners had been inspected and dis- 
missed, the vizier announced the capture of a new species of man, 


one, he said, whom Allah had made, no doubt, for a good pur. 


pose, but he, for one, could not tell wherefore, none such having 
ever been seen in Tartary before. I was then brought forward, 
and in order to impress them favorably, I gave a sort of Jim Crow 
caper, shouted ‘ Hail Columbia!’ and sticking my hands in my 
trowsers pockets, stretched my legs as wide apart as possible, and 
looked on the whole as much like, free and independent citizen 
of the smartest nation in all creation as possible under the cir- 
cumstances. 

“<< What is that—is it a man?’ asked the khan. 

“« As I am your sacrifice, it is a Frank,’ said the vizier, ‘one 
of those who live further than the end of the world—beyond the 
Rass.’ 

“ The khan now raised his voice and spoke to me. 

“* You—who are you? Can you speak ” 

“*T am a native of the United States—an American,’ said I. 

“« Have you got a country” 

“Well, I kinder guess I hev,? says I, ‘and a mighty deal 
smarter one than this beggarly, sandy one of yours.” 

“<< What, with trees, and houses, and men and women on it” 

“* We have all that and nothing else ; and I tell you what, if I 
had you over there, old copperskin, I’d get a thousand dollars for 
you any day.’ 

Have you a government 


“*Yes, and a mighty smart one too, with General Jackson to 
the head of it.’ 

“* Does a king reign over you ?” 

“<Not as I knows on,’—and I put my thumb to my nose # 
that and larfed right out. 

“* What do you eat in your country 1’ 

“« Pork and beans, pumpkin-pie, apple-sass, and hasty puddir’ 
—and I wish I had some now, I do.’ 

“*Do you eat pillao, and drink camel’s milk ” 

“*No,’ says I, ‘but we vo into homminy and lasses awful.’ 

“Tt is plain they are beasts,’ said the chief to the vizier. 

“*Do you smoke the kalian ?’ 

“*No, but we go the hull hog on cigars, aud chew an allfire 
lot of best sweet Virginny.’ 

“ « Beasts,’ again responded the chief. 

“*Have you any horses in your country 7” 

should rayther think we had. If I had my 2.40 here I'd 
soon be out of this fix, I tell you.’ 

“*Do you eat of the unclean beast—the hog ?’ 

“*Get aout—don’t we! Why, aint we got a Porkopolis ot 
West 

“* Boasts worthy of death! Curses on the unclean of the earth’ 
said the priest. ‘ Worthy of instant death |’ 

“ After a long pause the chief addressed me again. 

“* Have you but little cloth in your country ?’ 

“* Plenty,’ said I, with a sneer. 

“* Thea why do you make your clothes so tight ?’ 

the fashion,’ said I, 

“* Have you no beards in your country ¢’ 

“* We have, but we cut them off.’ 

“* Do you believe in our holy prophet, upon whom be peset 
and blessing ¢’ 

“* Not a bit, since Father Miller broke down,’ I replied. 
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“Curses on the infidels!’ said the priest, blowing over each 
shoulder'to keep off impurity. 

“The khan was now about to dismiss me, so I spoke right out 
in meetin’, and asked him why he had made me a prisoner and 
stolen my goods. ‘My country,’ said I, ‘is not at war with you. 
You must let me depart, and restore my property.’ 

“* Bakalam ! we will see,’ said the khan. ‘You shall receive 
good treatment. We will send you fruit, camel’s milk, and a 
lamb with a fat tail. Go and make your mind easy.’ 

“TI must say the living was pretty good after this interview ; 
but I was heartily tired of being kept a prisoner, and the chief at 
last became anxious to know what to do with me. They tried me 
at sheep-tending, camel-driving, tent-making, sowing and reap- 
ing, and as a last resource, at cloth-making. In all these occupa- 
tions I cut but a sorry figure, and at last I was ordered to be sent 
to the nearest obah, to look after the dogs, who would have torn 
me to pieces had I not been protected, and to make butter, by 
shaking the skins in which milk was enclosed. It was harder 
work than churning in Connecticut, I tell you. 

“One day I perceived that a great sensation of distress and 
uneasiness was pervading the camp, and discovered that there 
was sickness in the case. A maiden, the most beautiful and the 
most beloved of her friends and her parents, lay desperately ill. 
She was the niece of the chief—daughter of the very head man of 
the obah of which I was the slave. I saw that the poor people 
were in the utmost distress. Every charm and spell that could be 
invoked had been put into requisition. At length, as a last re- 
source, it occurred to the chief and his family that I might sug- 
gest some remedy, as all Franks are famous in Asia for their 
knowledge of medicine. So Timour the scribe came to question 
me, and found me among the dogs, who now knew and obeyed 
me. The old rascal approached me with a cringing aspect, and I 
saw at once that something extraordinary was about to take place. 
I could have cowhided the hypocritical old fellow, but I wanted 
to find an opportunity of escaping and did not like to throw away 
a chance. 

“* May your shadow never be less,’ said I, drily ; for I thought 
it best to restrain my feelings and address him with the usual 
forms of speech. 

“*The chief commands me to say,’ observed he, ‘ that the 
Franks are good men. He told me to go tothe American Frank, 
tell him we feel great friendship and condescension for him. He 
said all Franks have a knowledge of medicine; that with a word 


or a glance, or a bit of white dirt, they cure the most violent dis- 
orders. Is it so? said the mirza. 

“I nodded. 

“* Now,’ continued he, ‘in this very obah there is a weak one, 
a maiden, one whom the chief loves; a virgin fairer than the 
moon, who is sick, dying, will die if you do not help her. She 
has nothing left but Allah and you. Now the chief says to, you, 
O, Frank, go and cure! And if you do care her, anything you 
desire is yours. Do you require my musnad?— it is yours ; do 
you wish for my beard ?—it is yours; have you set eyes on my 
favorite horse ?—take it and welcome. Speak; let me take back 
your answer—but do not say no.’ 

“ A thought struck me, and I said I would do my best, but that 
my success depended mainly upon finding certain medicines, and 
other objects contained in the canteen case which had been taken 


from me, This was speedily brought. On opening it I first 
seized my pocket compass and a map, as they were necessary I 
said to make astronomical observations before I yisited my pa- 
tient. I then sought out a few simple travelling medicines, which 
I found untouched. I also took possession of a box of matches, 
which I swore were infallible nostrums; and thus equipped, was 


conveyed to the bed of the sick girl. The tent was filled with 


women, and the air suffocating. Ona couch spread on the floor, 
upraised by pillows, lay the graceful form of a young female, with 


a flush of fever on her face, and an expression which at once cre- 
ated sympathy. The first thing I did was to order the women to 
clear out, and so got the air changed ; then I prepared some sim- 
ple drinks, and on amy second visit found the fever had abated. 


In short, she soon recovered, 


“T thought they would now give me my liberty, but I was mis- 
taken. I became of more value than ever. True, they gave me 
a dress of honor, a splendid horse and a handsome tent, but when 
I asked the khan to let me go, he flatly refused, and offered me a 
wife instead. 

“ When this fact became known, there was a great stir among 
the women, none of whom wished to be sacrificed to an unbeliever. 


Tt was at length unanimously resolved that I should be put off 
with the ugliest old woman of the tribe. But after having seen 
my pretty patient, I made up my mind that I would marry her or 
no one; and, as I soon found out, Amina had taken a sort of 
liking to me for having saved her life. 

“One day a great procession came to my tent, bringing with 
them a veiled woman, and of course I could be no otherwise than 
polite toa lady, So, encouraged by my manners, she unveiled, 
and disclosed the face of an old hag. ‘What,’ said I, ‘amla 
dog that you give mo a wife at a moment's notice; ono | never 
saw before? I want no wife. Lot me be a slave again.’ 

“* But the khan—he must be obeyed,’ said ‘Timour, 

“¢T'll seo him—(I used a strong expression) first,’ said | fum- 
bling in my breast for something I had hidden thore. ‘Llama 
magician, and if I once fire up, Allah have merey upon you! 
Now beware, Stand out of my way—here I go. 1am on fire!’ 
Upon which I set fire to several of the matches at once, by rabbing 
them on the sole of my slipper, and produced such a flash and a 
blaze, and such a smell of brimstone that Timour bounded out of the 
tent, roaring out to the utmost extent of his lungs, followed by the 
woman, who ran away and nover again appeared, 


“Tt was now generally reported that I was a fiery necromancer 
—a man of explosions—a demon, one who could set fire to the 
earth and swallow up all the Turcomans in his consuming smoke. 
So the chief called a council to see what was to be done. 

“«We must have patience,’ said the vizier, ‘perhaps his fire 
may extinguish, and by good treatment he may be brought to rea- 
son. Should he require a wife, such a man will get one from the 
stars, or perhaps the moon ; if not, he blows her out of his tent 
as he did his last. We must do everything but Ict him go. It is 
plain he is a great good or a great evil.’ 

“The khan now visited me, in company with Timour, who, 
twitching his nose about all the while, was conscions that he smelt 
sulphur, and stood uneasily in his place, like one on the crater of 
a voleano expecting an eruption. After the usual compliments 
were passed, the khan began a course of flattery, which was con- 
tinued by Timour. And then the old chap went on to say: 

“* See our friend here. Whoever saw such sense—such science. 
Not wanting a wife he straightway expelled her. He is at liberty 
to act as he pleases. He is our friend , he cured our child ; his 
enemies are our enemics.’ 

“* Well,’ says I, ‘on my eyes, sartinly. But look-a-here, am I 
at liberty to up stakes and put for hum? 

“The khan didn’t like that, and spoke largely of friendship, 
but would give no decided answer. I then tried him on another 
tack, and announced to him all sorts of misfortunes—the burning 
of his tents, the laying waste of his fields, and the destruction by 
fire (of which I was the master) of everything that crossed my 
path. This seemed to frighten them, and the khan yielded a re- 
luetant consent to my freedom ; but I saw plainly enough that the 
promise would be evaded in every possible way. 

“In the meantime, Amina, my patient, who didn’t at all like 
my being forced to marry another, was overjoyed when she was 
told of the decisive manner in which the old woman had been 
ejected. The next night I watched my opportunity, stole to her 
tent, and making a signal she came out and we wandered into the 
woods. Soon we reached a moonlit eminence, and come to reso- 
lutions as to our future proceedings. 

“¢ Tell me truly,’ said Amina, ‘for my head is bewildered by 
the thousand things I hear in our obah of you and your actions, 
first tell me what I dread to hear, how many wives have you in 
your own country, and how many slaves?” 

“* Don’t you believe a word of what these poor ignorant critters 
say,’ said I, ‘ First and foremost, I haint got narra wife at all, 


and, thank God, I’m no Mornton, one would be quite as much as 


I could manage. In my country, if a chap hitches team with two 
gals, they clap him into State prison.’ 

«<Q, my soul! O, happiness! Yours is the country for me!’ 
exclaimed Amina. ‘I should poison any woman who dared love 
you. We are Tartars, and a Tartar maiden is taught . and 
poison. But you have said nothing about the slaves.’ 

“« We’ve got no slaves except down South, so you needn’t trou- 
ble your purty noddle about that,’ says I, kissing her. 

“Can this be true?’ exclaimed Amina, in rapture. 
are your virtues, and where our impurities! O, my soul, and 
lord of my heart! I will go whither you go, for I feel you are 
true. You saved my body from death—you shall now save my 
soul. But tell me once more, will you continue to love me, or 


loving me whilst I am young, will you not reject me when old, 
leave me to be poisoned by your women, or compel me to marry 


one of your men slaves ? 

““* Don’t be afraid,’ said I. ‘If I were to be such a rascal as 
to do this, Uncle Sam’s laws would protect you till the very hour 
of your death.’ 

“*Cannot you then beat me, pluck my hair, and set other 


women to beat me !’ asked Amina. 
“*No, no, my love; you will find all things very different in 


my country.’ 

“©«O, my soul! Yours is the country for me. But let me ask 
one more question. Do your women labor as we do? Do they 
load and unload the baggage and tents on a march? Do they 
spin goat’s hair when they are at rest? Can they make bread 
and understand the qualities of butter.’ 


“Qur women do nothing but eat, drink, sleep and dress ; fact 
is, we make dolls of them,’ said I. 

“Can they shave a camel !’ she inquired, eagerly. 

“* Don’t fancy they ever tried,” replied I. 

“ «They cannot ride like we can—in that we can beat them, I 
am sure. Ah, could I but show you how J can ride!’ She now 
addressed me with increased ardor, and told me all the secrets of 
her breast. ‘ You cannot upbraid me, 1 am sare,’ she said, ‘if 
impelled by the longings of my heart I tell you what perhaps you 
do not know, that it is a custom among us Tartars, when our pa- 
rents are inexorable, that we are then at liberty to act for our- 
selves. We take the first opportunity of flying to the next obah, 
the lover on horseback, the maiden behind him; and when that is 
the case, our parents must yield their consent. Why should we 
not, O, my soul! do the same !’ 

“*Let mo speak right out, Amina,’ said I, ‘1 will not de- 
ceive you. I cannot abide here any longer. I must immediately 
return to my own country or die in the attempt. If you love mo 
you must help me. ‘This is the first test I require of your atfee- 
tion ; the noxt is, that you do not refuse, my Cream of ‘Tartar, to 
accompany me.” 

“'Tho poor girl scarcely knew what to say, but looked wildly 
into my eyes as I made this declaration, Long did we converse 
upon this all-absorbing subject; and at length it was resolved that 
Amina, whose sway waa unlimited through the camp, should 
contrive to gain posséssion of her uncle the chief's horse, whose 
powers of speed and endurance of fatigue were greater than those 
of any other in ‘Turkistan, that on a certain night we should de- 


Where 


part, and taking flight, direct our steps towards the next great 
city, where once within its walls we should consider ourselves safe. 

“ On the following night Amina had so arranged matters that 
the horse in question was tethered in a piece of pasture-ground 
adjacent to the obah, where I was to proceed with saddle and bri- 
die and every proper equipment, and we were to mect, mount and 
depart. I had not waited long after the appointed hour when 
Amina came gliding along beneath the shadows of the date trees. 
In her hand she carried a palm-leaf basket, which she hung on 
the peak of the Tartar saddle. In another moment, mounted on 
the splendid animal, with Amina behind, we galloped over the 
high road on our way to Meshed, the sacred city. All that night 
and during the next day we travelled with the utmost speed; but 
towards night our steed began to fail, and I burst into lamenta- 
tions, for well enough I knew what my fate would be should those 
who without doubt were in pursuit overtake us. 

“‘Do not despair,’ exclaimed Amina, leaping from the horse, 
‘I had foreseen and provided for this.’ 

“Taking from the palm-leaf basket some leaves, which had 
been closely packed in it, she ran to a spring, moistened them 
with the clear water, and placed them in the mouth of the tired 
animal. Instantly the beautiful creature began to revive as if by 
magic, and in half an hour was apparently as fresh as when we 
started. 

““*We Tartars,’ observed Amina, ‘ know all the secrets of the 
woods. These leaves are from a shrub which grows wild here, 
and which is called the “ Life-giver.” Its effects are equally 
wonderful on human beings. You are faint and hungry, dearest 
Jonathan ; only try it.’ 

“She then administered to me some of the leaves and took a 
dose herself, and wonderful indeed was the etfect produced. All 
my weariness disappeared, and the blood bounded through my 
veins ; it seemed as though I had taken a new lease of life. 

“On we careered, over desert sands, through forests, and across 
rivers, and at length entered the lofty gates of Meshed with exul- 
tation. But alas! almost the first person we met was the chief’s 
brother, who had seen me while in captivity, and now recognized 
both myself, Amina, and the khan’s famous horse. 

“« « Escape, escape ; haste, for your life ; heed not me!” gasped 
Amina, forcing the basket of leaves into my hands. ‘ My fute is 
certain—nothing can save me!’ <And the next moment she was 
torn from my arms and dragged screaming away. 

“ By a desperate effort I ran back through the city gates, and 


almost by a miracle concealed myself in a hovel belonging to a 


mendicant dervish, who, on my thrusting a piece of gold into his 
hand, hurriedly dressed me in an old cloak and turban, and after 
darkness had come on guided me by a circuitous route to a forest, 
where he said a caravan would be passing next day. 

“Well, I escaped. What became of poor Amina I never 
heard. The leaves she gave me proved of wonderful efficacy in 
preserving my strength, and I kept some of them with the utmost 
eare until I returned home, which [ did in nine months from the 
time of my leaving Meshed ; and now comes the point of my story. 

“One day, as I was strolling through one of our American woods, 
I happened to notice a shrub, the leaves of which were exactly sim- 
ilar in appearance to those which Amina had given me in Tar- 
tafy. I tried them and found they produced the identical eifect 
of those of the ‘ Life-giver.’ Of course I kept the secret to my- 
self. It’s wonderful what cures I performed. Now, thought J, 


I'll give the world the benefit of this amazing discovery. So I 
made a few gross of my ‘ 2tejuvenizing, Invigorating, Restorative, 
Life-giving, Tartar Balsam,’ ot a lot of testimonials from people 
it had snatched from the ruthless grasp of the fell destroyer, had 
a feeble gentleman and lady drawn before they'd taken it, and 


portraits of the same in a highly improved condition after they'd 
swallowed only a single bottle, and advertised it all over the coun- 


try. Gentlemen, here’s a bottle of it, warranted genuine, price 
one dollar. And I can tell you that, instead of making you sick 
as some physic does, this prevents ailments altogether, seeing that 
though a balsam of Tartar, it is very different thing from tartar 
emetic.” 

Every storm escaped by the prudent mariner, adds to his dex- 
terity in working his vessel amid tempests in future. This is 
true of the saint, all storms hasten him to, and finally land him 
safe in heaven at last. Meanwhile all his sufferings are heavenly 
gifts and should be sanctified for a calm. 


REVOLUTION | 
AMONG THE MAGAZINES, 


Tt is no longer necessary to pay THREES dollars to obtain a first class, elegant- 


ly illustrated and carefully edited Magazine, tilled with origiual reading of the 
most entertaining character. 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY 


has opened the eyes of the public to the fact, that they can obtain a better 
Magazine for ons dollar « year than they have heretofore been charged Tunes 


dollars for. 
“TOO CHEAP! TOO CHEAP!!” 
* How can & Magazine, containing ons uUNDRED 


ery the old fogy publishers 
pauks of original matter, sud rowry or Furry illustrations to each number, be 
alforded for ONS DOLLAR & year, Or at TEN by the single number?” 


VERY EASILY DONE! 
Step into our publishing and printivg-house, and observe our ficilities for 


doing business, and the heavy edition we print— pearly 82,000 copies—and 
you will understand how it is done, and that it pays handsomely. 


is printed on the finest of paper, being the cusarast Magasino in the world, 
and containing more ORIGINAL MATEER Caan any other. Never meddling with 
political, sectional or sectarian questions, its alm is to make home cheerful 
and happy. Just such a work aa any father, brother, or friend would intro- 

duce to the familly cirele. 
JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 
Buclose DOLLAR in & letter addressed as below, and the Magazine 


will be sent by return of mail, and for a whole year. 
No. 22 Winter Street. M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
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ne picture which ies the two now 

was drawn the Pictorial by Mr. Alfred Hill, 
who has won so high a reputation for his marine pictures, he having 
visited New York expressly for the purpose. The picture embraces a 
portion of that magnificent bay which many travellers have ventured to 
compare with the Bay of Naples. It should, however, be judged by it- 
self, for it has beauties of its own, and is peculiar in its characteristics. 
Viewed from its varied shores or from the water itself, it presents a most 
charming panorama, with an endless variety of kaleid changes 
The gallant vessel on the left of our picture is the steamship 
Adriatic of the Collins line, the vessel which has been so long in con- 
struction and in fitting, because the owners have wished to bring her as 


chip 


near perfection as possible, and to send to Kurope with the latest im- 
provements, this specimen of American marine architecture. She is in- 
vested with a peculiar interest from the fact that her hull was designed 
by the late lamented George Steers, who, though suddenly cut off in 
the prime of an existence that promised so brilliant a future, yet lived 
long enough to bequeath to his country her finest steam frigate (the 
Niagara), and her finest steam passenger ship, after having built the 
fastest sailing yacht in the whole world. No one who gazes upon the 
symmetrical yet giant bulk of the Adriatic, no one who examines her 
: machinery, her splendid interior accommodations, with the 
requisite experience to form a judgment, can fail to pronounce her the 
he utmost confidence is felt in her speed 

end we trust that she will endure for years a monument of 
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MARINE V! 
the ente and wealth of American merchants and the scien?™! 
of American mechanics. Her towering sides and graceful liné 
that appearance of combined strength and elegance so chart 
American marine architecture. She is 365 feet in length, 50 ft 
of beam, and 79 feet over the guards. The depth of the hold 
and the two engines, on the oscillating principle, were built at 
elty Works. The cylinders are 101 inches in diameter, #04 
of stroke is 12 feet. The paddle-wheels are 40 feet in a 

d the Adriatic, in our picture, is the United States re 
abash, one of the six new steam frigates authorized by 
On the other side, in picturesque contrast to the trim 
emi dpe the celebrated “ black 
to the city of which we obtain a glimpse in the 
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ING-ROOM COMPANION.» 


"ow the emigrant depot, the battery, Rabineau’s baths, Whitehall, 
1Church, ete., are all distinguishable, while, moving gracefully 
through the fleet of small vessels that lie off the shore, is one of 
qutcent floating palaces of the Fall River and Boston line. We 
en *poken of the two steamers, the Metropolis, Captain Brown, 
pire State, Captain Brayton. The arrival and departure of 
tenia vessels always creates a sensation, familiar as our New 
hey wen’ *© the spectacle of splendid steamers in their waters, 
a deserve the commendations that have been lavished upon 
‘er the liberal patronage bestowed on them by the travelling pub- 
vw of the various objects delineated in our picture revives 
of New York. The marine features of the 
impress a stranger most forcibly on first visiting her le 
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Whether he approaches by the East River, and beholds the rapidly con- 
densing forest of masts intermingled with thé various manufacturing 
establishments, the magazines and warehouses,| the shipyard and docks, 
where thousands of busy hands are at work, oy glides down the lordly 
Hudson, or dashes through what Fanny Ketnble happily styled the 
“rocky doorway of the Narrows,” the scene is ‘equally impressive. The 
blending of the works of nature and the works | of art, the tranquil beau- 
ty of some of the island shores, contrasting With the intense activity 
which from daylight to midnight is manifested @n the waters, is singular- 
ly striking to a susceptible mind. It is when Imoking at ascene like the 
present that the mind, naturally reverting to the past, calls up the pic- 
ture of what New York was two centuries and a half ago. Then a 
stranger sight was seen in this beautiful bay, such a craft as never before 
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furrowed its waters, until then only traversed by Indian canoes, swimming 
like swallows, glided past the green shores and approached the island on 
which the peerless city now stands. The curious natives scanned the 
white-winged bark with wondering eyes. Those on board were of a dif- 
ferent complexion from the natives of this country—they were pale- 
faces. The mysterious vessel proved to be the Half-moon, commanded 
by a gallant and adventurous navigator, Hendrich Hudson, who, after 
having sailed up and explored the river that bears his name, returned to 
Europe. Hudson did not give his own name to the river, but called 
it Great River, or the River of the Mountains. It was called the North 
River to distinguish it from the South, or Delaware River. How mag- 
nificent must have been the scenery at that time when nature was in 
her awful wildness and uncultivat ! 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. * 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
WAITING AND HOPING. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


~ 


Tam growing weary waiting, for the coming of the queen 

Who shall sit upon my heart’s throne, in regality of mien ; 

Who shall say sweet sayings to me, and soothe my soul to rest, 
With her dear eyes fixed on mine, and her head upon my breast. 


Iam growing weary waiting, for my spirit’s mystic ceils, 

With the honey of affection, has been filled from flowing wells ; 
Where Love keeps his precious frankincense and offerings of myrrh : 
And I only wait her coming to present them unto her! 


There were seasons when I fancied the anointed one had come, 

But my hopes, that went a-Maying, in Avillion fixed our home ; 

And when I, with love-shod sandals. sought the sweet, enchanted land, 
I could only find a desert, with its weary waste of sand. 


I have read of Elim’s palm-trees, and its waters bright and sweet, 
But to me they are a mirage, stretching outward from my feet ; 
“I have heard of Persian roses, and of Dead Sea apples, too, 

And only found the apples where I thought the roses grew. 


There were angels in the world's young days, and there are angels still, 
Although they only hover over fuith’s enchanted hill ; 

While I see their white wings waving, as I linger in the vale, 

I grow stronger in believing I her coming yet shall hail. 


Still waiting and still hoping, in the wilderness of doubt, 

For the coming of the spies I’ve sent to search Love's Canaan out; 
When they bring me grapes of Eshcol from the milk and honey land, 
T’ll speed me, as the lightning speeds. and in its glories stand. 

Then, lapped in Elysian pleasures, with my heart's queen by my side, 
I will ask for no Utopia fairer than where I abide ; 

All my moments and my hours in the groves of bliss will run, 

As I pillow on my heart her head—love's idol and life's sun. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


LOVE AND REVENGE. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


0, now I hated him—Richard Vinely—kneeling by my side, 
vith that sort of mocking triumph lighting up his deep eyes, and 
iis proud, thin lips half parted as if in expectation that I would 
ay something that he might wish to check. And who would not 
save hated him as I did? Let me tell you how it was. 

Thad loved him more than a year—loved him, God only knows 
passionately. Not more blindly or entirely does the silk-worm 
veave itself with its own shroud, than I wrapped myself up in his 
dleasure, his admiration, his love. Not more trustingly turns the 
earless cagle to its mountain eyrie than I, foolish and confiding, 
© the bright, beautiful castles of hope which I had built on the 
‘etten foundation of his faith. And yet (I never thought of it till 
hat day, and O, with what a humiliating weight the knowledge 
tame to me !) he had never asked me for my love; never asked 
ne for it openly, save by tender glances and pressures of the hand, 
wd those thousand delicate attentions which are most precious to 
the jealous eyes and ears of affection. But I had not dreamed 
that such a passion as mine could be poured forth and bring me 
x0 return. I did not even guess that his apparent devotion could 
xe wrongly understood ; and so I blindfolded myself, and bewil- 
lered, content, happy, rushed forward to despair. 

That afternoon we had been sitting in the garden, talking to 
zach other, as we had many times before, of our past lives. The 
ireamy music which the wind made as it stirred the trees above 
as, and the fresh, sweet smell of early flowers with which the 
spring air was loaded, seemed just the outward influence needed 
» soften our hearts and draw them most nearly into sympathy ; 
and when, in his quiet, manly way, he told me the story of his 
ife—of the father who died before his remembrance, and the sweet 
mother who had closed her eyes in their eternal sleep ere the grass 
had grown green twice over her husband’s coffin ; of his desolate, 
friendless, struggling boyhood, showing me, one by one, the weary 
steps he had climbed ; telling me so gratefully how my hands had 
s0wn roses inthe steep way ; and at the close, saying, with such 
a serene smile, “‘ Helen, I would suffer my life over again a mil- 
lion times, rather than give back this day,”—my heart was filled to 
pverfiowing. I, too, was an orphan, and knew better than any one, 
I thought, how cruelly and grudgingly the world had laid its hands 
upon him as he toiled onward in its service. How glad I was that 
i had always been kind to him, that I had kept my heart free, un- 
sullied and womanly, as the crowning gift of his success and joy. 

I wept, moved deeply by his eloquence, and leaning towards 
him, with a quick, impetuous movement, drew his head forward 
with my hands, and pressing my lips to his white forehead, kissed 
him—not lightly and coquettishly—but reverently, tearfully, as I 
might have kissed a god. For a moment he bowed his head, and 
LT could not see his face; but when he looked up, its expression 
startled me, the change had been so sudden. 

“Do you know,” said he, slowly, dropping his eyes before my 
look of wondering inquiry, “that I think the woman who bestows 
the tokens of her love unsought, lowers herself beneath the respect 
of him who becomes their recipient ¢” 

I am sure I should not have understood him, but for the mean- 
ing, sarcastic smile with which he spoke. I saw then, in a mo- 
ment, his whole power over me; I saw how he had led me on 
cautiously, artfully, through love to pity and through pity to hu- 
miliation ; I saw that for an ignoble triumph over my woman’s 
pride, he had sacrificed his truth, and would sacrifice my heart; I 
saw him degraded from an honest, loving, noble heart, into a 
fiend, and for my life I could not have answered, save to strike or 
euree him. He read my feelings in my face, I suppose, for he 
fanghed ironically. He spoke again, and J was forced to listen. 

“ Helen Reade, you need not look so fierce, so bitter, 80 scorn- 


fal in your anger, thinking to deceive me. You love me and I 
know it. You would have waded with naked feet through seas of 
fire, rather than give me up as you are doing now. You would— 
Wait till I have done,” he continued, when I would have inter- 
rupted him. “Do you remember the time when I went to you, 
five years ago, and offered you what now would be your highest 
bliss to own? Do you remember how you laughed my words to 
scorn, and scoffed at me as a silly boy, who had mistaken himself 
and you? Ay, I was a boy in years, Helen Reade, but a man’s 
understanding, a man’s experience, a man’s passionate strength 
of purpose, had made me old before my time, and I loved you 
with as perfect a love as ever grew up in a human heart. I was 
proud, and your indifference, your gay, heartless, cutting indiffer- 
ence galled me, and made disappointment doubly bitter. I said 
then, as I left you with that dead hope making discord in my 
breast, that some day your heart should bleed as mine did then; 
that some day J would mock your anguish with contempt as hu- 
miliating as that you heaped on me. Has not my hour of triumph 
come? Have I not won you carefully, proudly, as best became 
the worthy object I was striving for? And did I not know just 
now, when my blood tingled beneath the pressure of your arm, 
half shy, half confident, and felt the warmth of your clinging lips 
upon my brow, that never before had you been so completely, so 
unreservedly mine? ©, Helen, Helen! am I not gloriously 
avenged now that I can toss back your heart as lightly as I have 
won it, and know all the while that you love me, in spite of your- 
self and your mighty pride ?” 

“Richard Vinely,” I began, as he ceased speaking; but the 
torrent of fierce words that leaped up hotly for utterance choked 
me ; my lips burned as though blistered by the touch of flame, and 
I was forced to stop and steady my wild rage before I could proceed. 

“Yes, I remember,” I said, at length, in a hoarse, angry whis- 
per, “the time of which you speak ; although but for your delicate 
reminding, I might never have called it to my mind again. I was 
a young, thoughtless, ignorant girl ; I did not understand you, or 
the nature of the feelings you proposed to bear me; I answered 
you as any other giddy, inconsiderate child would have done ; 
but God knows I meant no harm, no contempt, no exultation. 
You have achieved a noble, a manly, a generous revenge !—you 
have cherished the slight of a heedless girl, forgotten by her as 
soon as it was given, and kept it rankling in your memory till it 
has grown strong enough to crush by its rebounding, a heart that 
would have shed its last drop of blood to serve you. Love you ?— 
yes—so well that I could strike you dead here at my feet, and 
trample on your lifeless body in very loathing of the mean soul it 
contained !—so well, that if your false heart lay bare before me, I 
could snap the chords apart with as little pity as I would threads 
of flax !—so well, that when you die I hope I may be beside you 
to show you how fit you are for heaven; to console you by recall- 
ing the magnanimous aims that have inspired your life, and to 
revive you at the last moment by whispering in your ear of the hon- 
orable victory you have achieved over a defenceless, weak-hearted 
woman !” 

I paused, out of breath with passion. 

“Go on—please goon! Anger improves the style of your beau- 
ty, and I am a gratified listener,” said my tormentor, drily. 

“JT have nothing more to say, save that I pray I may never look 
upon your face again, unless the sight of me becomes a torment, 
and then I will risk wealth, life, ay, and my hope of heaven, for 
the sake of passing once more before your eyes !” 

He caught one of my hands that was lying idly in my lap, and 
when I would have snatched it from him, closed his fingers about 
it like a vice. The look of bitterness softened away from his fea- 
tures, and one of almost tender expectation took its place. I saw 
in the change only a new revelation of hypocrisy, cunning, and 
far-seeing, treacherous malignity; so I waited for him to speak. 
Is it any wonder I hated him # 

“ Helen,” and the cutting sharpness was all gone from his voice, 
“will you marry me?” 

The question did not startle me half as much as it would have 
done an hour before ; it was like him—strange, abrupt, contradic- 
tory. I sprang up and spurned him with my foot. 

“Do not tempt me further, Richard Vinely, or even you, evil 
as you are, may shrink from the demon I shall harden into. I am 
not ashamed to own that I have loved you, for over the blackness 
and corruption of your true character, you have worn skilfully the 
disguise of a pure, upright manliness, and through that only have 
I known you. Go away now and boast of your prowess—I am will- 
ing. Spread it far and wide, that Helen Reade—proud, imperial, 
haughty Helen Reade has been humbled by your scorn. But say 
not that she wept before you; say not that she clung to you, or 
pleaded, or fainted, as gentler wemen might have done. Say that 
when she knew you better, she spurned you as she would a worm 
that stung her ; say that she took back the love you despised and 
flung it to the winds, as the only shame of her life; say that she 
defied, insulted, cursed you to your face, and called all the angels 
of darkness to her aid, so that she might hate you—hate you en- 
tirely so long as you and she lives; say—” 

“Stop! in Heaven’s name, stop!” he exclaimed, interrupting 
me; and I knew by the whitene:s of his face and the blank, horri- 
fied look of entreaty which he gave me, that my vehemence 
frightened him. I was glad that it was so, and swept past him 
with a low, derisive laugh. 

“Wait, and hear me one moment, Helen !” he cried, springing 
forward to detain me. 

But I shook off his touch as though it had been a serpent’s, and 
walked proudly up the garden path. I can but wonder now at the 
mighty effort with which I crughed back my true feelings into 
subjection, till my heart was numb with the great agony it would 


not let find a voice. I tried to think of everything save the in- 


ward fire that was consuming me ; tried to think of the rosebushes 
whose green branches, thick with buds, brushed my garments as I 
went steadily past them ; tried to think of the lilacs that reached 
out their heavy clusters to me like so many purple hands; and all 
the while I felt that sharp anguish gnawing into my soul. 


I did not go to my room, for I thought its quiet solitade would 
kill me. I was too miserable to weep, or pray, or think. I needed 
excitement, activity, amusement. So I went into the large par- 
lors that had been crowded with company all the afternoon; I 
sang, and jested, and played, scarcely knowing and little caring 
what I did, yet dimly conscious that once the tall figure of Richard 
Vinely came into the room, lingered a moment, as if watching 
me, and then disappeared. 

I do not remember how that afternoon and evening wore away. 
But I know the great, noisy, brilliant rooms were silent at last ; 
the guests had departed, the lights were extinguished, and faint 
with the misery I had kept in check so long, I was sitting on a 
broad, low window-seat at one end of the desolated parlor, leaning 
out to feel the cool, fresh night-wind as it tossed the long, un- 
bound hair from my fevered cheeks. Everything seemed like a 
confused dream to me, and when the door at the further extremity 
of the apartment was opened softly, I felt, rather than saw, that 
Richard Vinely stood upon the threshold. 

“ What, all empty, all dark?” I heard him say, and then he 
turned to go; but the flutter of my white dress must have at- 
tracted his notice, for he stopped and came back a few steps into 
the room. “Cousin Amy,” he called, in a low voice ; “is that you?” 

I did not answer, but drew the window-curtain closely about 
my face. 

“Don’t be trifling,” he said, impatiently. “I have something 
that I wish to—that I must tell you.” And he came along, and 
drew an ottoman to my side. 

That he should have mistaken me for another person, even in 
the dark, seemed strange to me then, although I see now how 
easily in his great agitation it could be. But I was glad to escape 
detection, for it seemed as though I could suffer any torture rather 
than make myself known to him, lest he should triumph over me 
again in my more womanly and less defiant mood. Besides, I 
thought I would like to hear him speak once more, kindly and 
without irony, as he had been wont to speak before that terrible 
hour when he smote me almost mad with his cruel words. So I 
schooled myself for the deception I was about to practise, and told 
him in a whisper, lest he should recognize me, that I was ready to 
hear him. 

“O, I am wretched, Amy, so utterly wretched !” he commenced. 

Fierce as was the exultation with which I heard this confession, 
there was something so touching, and withal so earnest, in his 
manner, that for a moment I pitied more than despised him. 
Since he suffered, I thought I had a right to partially forgive him 
the terrible wrong he had done me. 

“ Listen,” he continued, seeing I did not speak; “let me tell 
you what an idiot, what a wretch I have been. You know, 
Amy,”—I imagined his voice quivered a little— what my feel- 
ings have been towards Helen Reade; to you, and to you only 
have I confided the love which has been my inspiration for six 
long years. You know, too, that a long time ago, when she was 
very young and I was foolish, I offered myself to her and was re- 
jected. Since then she has learned to look upon me in a different 
light ; need I say what happiness it has given me to know it? 
To-day, Amy, when I knew that a single word of mine would 
have opened the innermost door of her proud heart to me and 
made her mine forever, some evil demon put it in my heart to try 
her even as I had been tried. I taunted her with the very love I 
craved so madly, and told her I had sought it but for revenge. 
Fool that I was so to tempt a woman’s pride! Fool to think I 
could put her from me with affected contempt, and gather her all 
the more closely to my bosom ; to imagine I might shock, startle, 
terrify her, and then soften her back into forgiveness, by the same 
tenderness I had outraged! O, the regal indignation with which 
she scorned me and flung my insults back into my teeth! I 
quailed before her, astonished, ashamed, baffled; I trembled at 
the storm I had invoked. With a rash hand I dared disturb tho 
sweet channel of her maidenly love, and it turned into a river of 
gall, whose bitterness shall henceforth be over all my life. I feel 
that no explanation, no apology, no plea for forgiveness, can be 
powerful enough to counteract the great, unutterable hatred with 
which I have inspired her. Pity me, dear Amy, pity me! A 
mad, unmanly freak has cost me the happiness of a lifetime !’”” 

He paused, and I could hear his proud form shaking with the 
strong, passionate sobs of grief. It was well that he was thus 
agitated, or the loud beating of my heart would have betrayed me. 

“Richard !” I whispered, softly, through my blinding tears, 
after I had had time to control the rapturous feeling that came 
nigh overwhelming me. 

He turned his head quickly. 

“Hark, Amy! Am I dreaming—or did I hear her call me?” 

I put my hands out to him, as I had done before that day, and 
drawing his head forward with the same quick, impetuous move- 
ment, let my lips cling ‘once more to his white forehead. Just 
then the moon came up over the tops of the trees, and a broad 
beam of light dropped in at the window like a torch of silver. He 
caught me by the shoulders and turned me about till I faced the 
light, and I saw a rapid, intense happiness break over his features 
as he murmyred huskily: “Helen!” 

“ Do not repulse me again, Richard !’” I cried, putting both my 
arms round about his neck, and dropping my happy, tearful face 
upon his shoulder. “It would kill me !” 

“Repulse you, Helen ?”” 

It was all he said, but a whole heart-full of gratitude, penitence, 
hope and tenderness was in the words, and I was content. 
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(Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE HASCHICH-EATERS. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


SovLemman.Bey, passing one day through the streets of Cairo, 
saw three men of simple exterior seated at the door of a cafe, and 
sipping their cups of Mocha. By their vague and dim glances, he 
divined that these men were under the influence of haschich. 
After having considered them attentively, the bey saluted them, 
and pursued his way. But, having gone a few paces, he was com- 
pelled to stop; a long file of heavily laden camels encumbered the 
street and impeded his passage. The bey having nothing better 
to do, examined the haschich-eaters. They were three old men. A 
lively discussion seemed to have arisen between them ; they waved 
their arms, cried out madly, and made up the strangest faces in the 
world. Only by reason of distance, the bey could not distinguish 
their words. On his return to his dwelling, Souleiman, curious to 
learn the subject of their dispute, sent his orderly to summon these 
three originals to his presence. 

“ What were you disputing about, my friends, when I passed by 
you ?” asked he of them. 

“May Allah prolong thy days!” replied one of the haschich- 
eaters. ‘ We were disputing to whom the salutation was addressed 
which your highness made us on passing; each of us attributed 
the honor to himself.” 

The bey laughed loudly. 

“T saluted,” said he, “him who had committed the most follies 
during the delirium of the haschich.” 

“T! I! I!” exclaimed the three men, with one voice. 

“ Wait!” replied the bey; “let each of you in turn relate to me 
one of the tricks which haschich has played him, and to him whose 
folly has been the greatest, the honor of my salute shall belong. 
Do you commence.” 

And the bey designated one of the three men. 

“ Know, my lord,” said the first, “ that a short time since I had 
in my purse one thousand piastres which sufficed for my expenses. 
I was contented with my lot. But one day on returning home 
from a walk, I seated myself, bit off a piece of haschich, took my 
coffee and lighted my pipe. Two or three hours afterwards, my 
head began to swim. I went out again and began to run about 
the streets. I noticed before a cafe some men collected around an 
improvisator who was singing and accompanying himself on a 
tamborine. I seated myself in the circle and called for coffee ; I 
lighted my pipe and began to listen. The improvisator described 
a young girl ; how beautiful she was! it was impossible not to fall 
in love with her. I was so enamored of her beauty, that when the 
improvisator ceased, I gave him all the money I had about me. 

“The next day, at the same hour, with the haschich making my 
head whirl, I ran to my cafe, where the improvisator was continuing 
his story of the day before. This time he related how the paladins 
and padishas disputed the possession of my adorable Haridee, and 
how she disdained their love and repulsed their offers. I lost my 
head more and more, and this time the improvisator obtained from 
me double the sum he had previously received ; I gave him all I 
had in my pocket, to the last chamsé. . 

“The day after, I did not quit my little bench at the cafe. This 
time the improvisator struck his tamborine with more energy, and 
sang the charms of the beautiful Haridee. But immediately af- 
terwards he began to describe the love of Haridee for a certain 
worthless fellow. What I then experienced I have not strength 
to express ; the hydra of jealousy devoured my heart and shed a 
furious poison into my veins ; I was annihilated. But I learned 
that the parents had separated the lovers and plunged them 
into a flood of tears. I breathed, and empted my pocket to fill 
the purse of the improvisator. 

“Thus passed several days in succession; the flames of love 
and the thorns of jealousy tormented me incessantly. The has 

_chich performed its part, and carried me alternately from fire to 
ice, from heaven to hell. My fortune melted away, and I soon 
parted with my last chams¢é: But I thought neither of money nor 
of food ; love for Haridee alone made me live or die. 

“Tn this manner, with pocket and stomach empty, I repaired 
one day to the cafe, after having taken some paras of haschich. I 
listened. The voice of the improvisator trembled ; in fact he wept, 
and grief was painted on his features. 

“*What has happened ? asked I, as I approached him. . 

“*Poor Haridee !’ he replied. 

“* What is it ?—what has happend ?’ exclaimed I. 

“*She is dead !’ murmured he. 

“T sighed, I rent my garments and fled I know not where. 
When the first transports of my despair were calmed, the haschich 
caused to pass before my eyes the funeral of Haridee ; the lamen- 
tations of the mourners resounded in my ears. I ran like a mad- 
man from street to street; at my heels ran the crowd with the 
coftin of Haridee. At last, exhausted, crushed, I fell deprived of 
sensation. On returning to my senses, I found myself on the 
threshold of my house. I arose and attempted to recall past 
events, When they had awoke in my memory, my arms dropped 
With surprise. My purse was empty, my heart broken, and my 
blood was flowing over my face; for in my fall I had cut my 
head. After having remained in the house a whole day, I took a 
little piece of haschich and repaired to the neighboring cafe, where 
my friend the keeper of it poured me out a cup of coffee and gave 
mea pipe. It was there I encountered my two friends, and ob- 
tained from your highness a glance and a gracious salute.” 

“This story is not bad,” said Souleiman Boy; “ nevertheless do 
hot be in haste to attribute to yourself the honor of my salutation ; 
let us first hear what the others have to BAY.” oe 

“Know, your highness,” said the second, “ that I was formerly 


a rich and respected merchant, with a pretty wife and five children. 
My life was like a clear spring morning, tranquil and perfumed. 
But the haschich has ruined the edifice of my happiness, and over- 
thrown it. One day when I had swallowed a little of this fatal 
poison, I was reposing, after my labors of the day, on my sofa, 
tasting from time to time a swallow of coffee and inhaling an 
odoriferous whiff of the abourich. My wife was at work beside 
me; my children were playing and filling the room with their 
shrill cries. 

“At last, my head being filled with the fumes of the haschich, 
dreams thronged upon me and my imagination became active. 
The noise of my children became insupportable to me ; I ordered 
them several times to be silent, but they did not understand me. 
Then I lost patience ; seizing my cane, I struck it angrily on the 
floor, ordering them to be quiet ; but in the midst of this passion, I 
stopped short. The floor of my apartment had given a cavernous 
sound, as if an empty space existed beneath it. The haschich 
suggested to me the idea that there might be a treasure concealed 
there. ‘Hum,’ said I to myself, ‘I must not be so impatient. If 
I seize this treasure before the eyes of my wife, she will become 
insane, and will proclaim it in the ears of her neighborhood ; what 
good will result from it? But how shall I rid myself of her? 
Bah! what is the use of deliberating?” Thereupon I sprang from 
my seat. 

“*Woman!’ exclaimed I. ‘Jn ’chi tellaka bi t’ telliate 

My wife became pale as death. She threw aside her work and 
arose. 

“ «What is the matter, dear husband? What has happened ? 
In what have I been guilty?” 

“*Not a word! And prepare immediately to quit the house 
with your children !’ 

“But pray, my lord and master, when and how have I given 
you a subject of dissatisfaction? We have lived together twelve 
years peacefally and in perfect harmony ; and we have manifested 
only tenderness for each other. Tell me—’ 

“*Enough—enough of explanations! Here are a thousand 
grouches. Take from your chamber and wardrobe whatever you 
need, all that belongs to you, and return to the house of your 
father.’ 

“She collected her clothing, uttering cries and sobs, took her 
children and left. 

“*Ah! exclaimed I, with satisfaction; ‘here I am alone!’ 
‘Silence, Abou Kalife,’ whispered the haschich; ‘do not be in a 
hurry. Suppose you do discover this treasure—who shall say 
that after having drank a glass of amberie, or in an assembly of 
haschich-eaters, you will not relate your discovery to everybody ? 
Try yourself previously by some good test and learn whether your 
tongue will have strength to remain tied and not say too much.’ 
Faithful to the voice of my inward guide, I arose, drew from my 
coffer five hundred grouches, and repaired to the executioner. 


. “© Take,’ said I, ‘these five hundred grouches, and give me on 
the soles of my feet five hundred blows with the sinews of the hip- 
popotamus, and, during the infliction, ask me, “ Hast thou seen 
nothing? Hast thou found nothing? Hast thou discovered 
nothing ?”’’” 

“ The executioner seemed singularly surprised at my demand, 
and refused to gratify it; but those around him remarked that my 
body was my own, and I was free to dispose of it as it suited me. 
‘Take his money,’ said they, ‘and give him the bastinado to his 
heart’s content.’ 

“The executioner, shrugging his shoulders, gave the signal. 
I was ordered to lie down, my feet were tied, and the sinew of the 
hippopotamus whistled and rebounded on the soles of my feet. 
Meanwhile at each blow the question was asked, ‘ Hast thou seen 
nothing? Hast thou found nothing? Hast thou discovered noth- 
ing?’ This alternative chorus was prolonged to the last blow of 
the whip. Exhausted, I attempted to recover my feet, but I fell 
with pain. Dragging myself therefore on my knees to the spot 
where my mule stood, I climbed upon his back and regained my 
home. 

“Reconciled after a few days of repose, I resolved to proceed 
to the search of my treasure. But the haschich, to which I had 
not forgotten to pay my usual court, arrested me in my design. 
‘0, Abou Kalife !’ it murmured in my ear; ‘you are not yet suf- 
ficiently tried. May you not still be capable of revealing your 
secret? Try yourself once more, my dear.’ There was nothing 
to be done—this inspiration was all-powerful. I drew from my 
casket a thousand grouches more, and repaired to the janizary-aga. 

“Take this money,’ said I to him, ‘and give me a thousand 
blows with a stick, asking, “ Hast thou seen nothing? Hast thou 
found nothing? Hast thou discovered nothing ?” ’ 

“The janizary-aga did not wait to be urged ; and, having 
pocketed the money, conscientiously administered the number of 
blows I had demanded. At the end of this trial, my soul had al- 
most left my body, and I could no longer stand ; I was obliged to 
be carried to my mule, and I remained several days without being 
able to use my feet. 

“ When I had a little recovered, I recalled all the details of the 
singular adventure to which I owed the lively pain I felt through- 
out my whole body; and the more deeply I reflected, the more 
vividly were painted to my eyes the fatal consequences which may 
result from too great confidence in the visions of haschich. I 
cursed the odious suggestions which had sprung from the vapors 
of this drug ; I inwardly promised to correct myself, and repair, as 
much as possible, my injustice towards my wife. 

“ But at the moment this praiseworthy resolution blossomed in 
my brain like an odoriferous flawer, my hand sought instinctively 
beneath my pillow, a leaden box, drew from it.a white parcel and 

2? 
oon art separated +g by a triple divoree.”’ This is the legal 


‘an hour and a half before, was completely turned. 


put it in my mouth, as if in defiance of my will. In fact, while 
my soul was seeking a definitive rupture with the pertidious hemp- 
seed, the enemy recovered possession of me like a robber, imposed 
his yoke upon me, and overturned all my good resolutions. I 
found myself, almost without willing it, in the power of the has- 
chich. ‘Eh, Abou Kalife, arise ; you have taken sufficient pre- 
cautions ; it is time to set yourself to work. Rise! do not suffer 
the favorable moment to escape, for you will repent of it.’ 


“Thus spoke the haschich within me. What could I do? I 
belonged to it entirely. I obeyed it without resistance ; left my 
bed with a frightful pain in my back and sides; dragged myself 
to the mysterious floor ; and with a violent palpitation of the heart 
and my brain bewildered, began to remove it. It yielded without 
great effort. I seated myself on the edge of the aperture, with my 
limbs suspended over the interior. Leaning with both hands over 
the sides of the hole, I dared not look within. Meanwhile the 
haschich urged me on and seemed to weigh down my shoulders. 
My hands at last let go, and I fell—into a drain. At the expira- 
tion of a minute, I felt myself suffocating ; I swooned, I lost con- 
sciousness ; the filthy liquid reached to my chin. My hair stood 
up ; I attempted to cry out—I could not; all the strings of my 
voice were broken. 

“While, yielding to the fatal influence of the haschich, I had 
approached the edge of the precipice where I was now struggling, 
my inconsolable wife was supplicating her father to permit her to 
inquire about me. 

“*T know,’ said she, sobbing, ‘that my husband has been seized 
with a fit of derangement ; I am persuaded all this evil proceeds 
from haschich. Doubtless he will repent his conduct towards me, 
because I have nothing to reproach myself with. I will go, then, 
and see what has happened to him.’ 

“Go, my child, I will not prevent you,’ said her father. 

“She set out, she knocked at my door, but no one replied to 


‘her. She asked of the neighbors—‘ Is Abou Kalife in the house ?’ 


They replied that I had not been seen to go out for a week. Upon 
that, she caused the door to be forced, and, accompanied by a 
troop of neighbors, sought me for a long time in vain. At last 
she found me, half dead. When I had been taken out, purified 
and dressed in clean clothes, I left the house to take the air. The 
haschich soon resumed its empire over me and conducted me to 
the cafe, where your highness deigned to honor me with a salute.” 


“ One instant !” exclaimed the bey, who was holding his sides 
with laughter ; “ your adventure is excellent also; but before ad- 
judging to you the honor of our salute, we wish to know what 
your other companion has to relate.” 

“Sovereign master,” said the third haschich-eater, “it is not 
more than a week since I was happy, and so well satisfied with 
my lot that indeed I would not have exchanged it for yours; a 
house full of all sorts of goods, money in plenty, and for a wife, 
my cousin, a miracle of beauty. One day, this charming woman 
came home from the bath looking so neat, so fresh, so rosy, that 
my head, already disordered by the haschich which I had taken 
The thought 
occurred to me that I would divorce myself immediately in order 
that I might contract a new marriage with this beautiful woman. 
No sooner said than done ; I pronounced the necessary sentence— 
In’ chi tellaka bi t’ telliate!’ and the next day I tied the knot anew. 
The wedding feast terminated, I conducted my relatives and guests 
to the door, which in my absence of mind, I had forgot to shut. 

* « «Dear cousin, shut the street door,’ said my wife, when we 
were alone. 

“ «Tt would be strange,’ said I, ‘if I, a newly married man, clad 
in silk, with a shawl and a poniard enriched with diamonds, should 
go to shut the door! My dear, you have lost your senses! Shut 
it yourself!’ 

“¢Matallach !’ exclaimed she ; ‘ shall I, young, dressed in satin, 
with laces and jewels, go to shut an outer door? It is not I, but 
you, who have lost your senses. Letus make an agreement, if you 
will,’ continued she ; ‘the one who speaks first shall shut the door.’ 

“ ‘Agreed,’ replied I. 

“And I was silent. She was silent also, and we sat down as we 
were, in our festival attire, on little benches opposite each other, 
awaiting the first word. 

“We remained thus an hour—two hours. But meanwhile, 
robbers passed by the house, saw the door open, entered and be- 
gan to take all that came under their hands. We plainly heard 
some one walking about the house, but we did not speak. The 
robbers came to our very room, saw us seated immovable and in- 
different to all they did. They therefore continued to pile up the 
furniture, collect the valuable articles and take up even the carpets 
beneath our feet; then they laid hands on us and took from us 
whatever seemed to them worth taking. With the fear of losing 
our wager, we said not a word. 

“ Having cleared the house, the robbers retired peaceably and 
went where they pleased ; but we remained on our seats, looking 
at each other in silence. Towards morning, came a police-oflicer 
who was making his rounds. Perceiving our door open, he en- 
tered. After having examined all the chambers without finding 
any one, he entered the apartment where we were seated, and de- 
manded what that signified ? My wife and I took good care not 
to reply. The officer grew angry, and ordered our heads to be cut 
off. The executioner was already raising his sword over me, when 
my wife exclaimed : “ ‘ Sir, it is my husband !—spare him !’ 

“<OrV I cried, clasping my hands, ‘it is you who have lost! 
Go shut the door !’ 

“And then we explained to the police-officer what had passed. 
He shrugged his shoulders and left us; but in what a situation! 
I went sadly to the cafe, where you honored me with a salute.” 

“T confess—” said the bey, ready to die with laughter, “ yes, it 
is you who have deserved my homage ; it belongs to you.” 
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THE KING OF BAVARIA. 

Maximilian I1., king of Bavaria, 
whose portrait is published on this 
page, has lately been the theme of 
many newspaper articles in Europe 
and this country, to a recent 
visit to his majesty, leon IIL., 
by whom he was received in a style 
of truly imperial magnificence. It 
is well to keep these European 
celebrities in view, as they often 
turn up on the great political chess- 
board of the old world, sometimes 
victorious, and sometimes check- 
mated, and frequently involved in 
the intricacies of a deep and in- 
teresting game. Maximilian II. is 
the sixty-fourth king of Bavaria, 
and is also Duke of Bavaria, Fran- 
conia and Suabia, and proprietor 
of a regiment of Austrian cuiras- 
siers and of a regiment of Prussian 
huzzars. He was born in 1811, 
and succeeded to the throne of his 
father in 1848, his father having ab- 
dicated in his favor im that year. It 
will be remembered that this was 
the abdication which made Lola 
Montez famous. Herodias danced 
off the head of a Jewish prophet; 
Lola danced the first gentleman of 
Bavaria off his throne. His son, 
Maximilian, also succeeded to an 
insurrection ; which was only ex- 
tinguished by the exercise of rigor- 
ous measures, and the inauguration 
ot an actual campaign. He is said 
to be a man of intellect and learn- 
ing, and happy in the possession of 
a liberal mind ; in instance of which 
it is advanced, that while he is the 
sovereign of a strictly Catholic 
country, the chief minister of his 
cabinet is a Protestant. His majes- 
ty is married to Frederica-Frances- 
Augusta-Mary-Hedwige, daughter 
of the reigning king of Prussia; and 
the emperor of Austria having mar- 
ried a princess of his house, the king 
of Bavaria is thus intimately related 
to the royal families of Prussia, Rus- 
sia and Austria. His majesty’s own 
marriage took place in October, 
1842, and has resulted in the birth 
of two boys—Prince Otho-Freder- 
ick-William, born in August, 1845, 
and Prince Otho-William-Leupt- 
Adalbert-W aiden, born in the same 
month of 1848. It was in last May 
that he paid his famous visit to 
France, arriving at Lyons the day 
after the Grand Duke Constantine 
of Russia had taken his leave. His 
arrival in Paris was the occasion of 
the renewal! of those splendid festi- 
vals so dear to the hearts of the peo- 
ple of that gay city. 
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BOSTON CHURCH, 
LINCOLNSHIRE, BNGLAND. 

The picture below will no doubt 
prove highly interesting to our read. 
ers. It is a view of the venerable 
church of which Rev. John Cotton 
was vicar from 1612 to 1633. Jp 
the latter year he resigned his liy. 
ing, because he dissented from the 
discipline of the church, and re. 
moved to the colony of New Eng. 
land, where he was very instrumen- 
tal in establishing the town, now 
city of Boston, and where he died, 
universally respected, in December, 
1652. Boston in Massachusetts, 
was so called in compliment to Mr, 
Cotton, and many of the earlier 
settlers in New England emigrated 
from Lincolnshire, and particularly 
from the neighborhood of Boston. 
Ithad been a cause of surpri 
to many of the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, especially of Massachu- 
setts, no memorial of Mr. Cot- 
ton was to be found in the church ; 
and several Americans expressed a 
desire to contribute towards the 
erection of one. It was suggested 
in 1854, that the chapel now re- 
stored and re-opened, would be a 
very desirable locality in which to 
place a memorial of Mr. ; 
and a correspondence was 
with an eminent citizen of Boston, 
Massachusetts, on the subject, which 
resulted in a very liberal and ample 
subscription to carry out the desired 
object. The work of reparation was 
commenced in August,1856, and the 
chapel thus restored is about 40 feet 
long by 18 broad. It was in a state 
of utter dilapidation. So great was 
the work of reparation, that probably 
the old chapel might have been 
built at less cost than has been _re- 
quired for its restoration. The 
eastern arch contains a beautifal 
brass tablet of large size, bearing, 
from the classical pen of the Hon. 
Edward Everett, an inscription in 
memory of Rev. John Cotton. 
It is (what it was sure to be, eman- 
ating from such a source) a speci- 
men of very elegant and pure Lat- 
inity. The tablet and its beautifully 
carved surroundings of Caen stone, 
measure five feet nine inches in 
length, and two feet nine inches in 
width. The chapel has been re- 
paired, and the memorial erected, 
with funds received from our cit 
and its immediate neighbo 


_#mounting to over $3000. At the 


ic services 8 were made 
Mr. Dallas, Hon. John P. Bige- 
low, Mr. Henry Parker, and others. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 


MATORIN M. BALLOU, Epitor Proprietor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprron. 


- TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. M.—The papal tiara was formerly a round cap. Afterwards it was 


= 0 eae In ancient Troy. the statue of the 
represen her sitting with a pike in her right hand, and in her 
Ens distal and spindle; and on the tion of this statue the safety 


of Troy was su to . Hence the signification of the term palia- 
to | def tection and 


ing affording effect P 
safety. 
§.—The navigator, Magellan. or Magalhaen, first passed 
* enone the te which bear his name, in 1519, with a fleet fitted out by 


Charles V. 

Miss M. C.—It will be sufficient to send your card. 

C. 8. C., Westchester. N. ¥.— General Jackson had in all 6000 troops for the 
defence, while the total number which the Britieh landed in , was 
15.000. British loss, 700 killed, 1400 wounded; American loss, 6 killed, 7 


wounded. 

Mas. G. R.—A wife and mother should never think her home a narrow sphere 
of usefulness. Although her influence begins there, who can say where it 
may end? 

C. C- About thirty thousand criminals annually pass through the London 

and penitentiaries. 

Tovnist.—The Green Vault is part of one of the wings of the palace at Dres- 
den. It consists of eight chambers, or vaults. opening into each other, and 
filled with the richest collection of art-treasures, of the most varied kind. 
One of the most conspicuous of these is a piece consisting of one hundred 
and thirty different figures in enamelled gold. This work is sid to have 
occupied the artist, and his family, and fourteen assistants, for cight years. 

Antist.—The expenses of living are not high at Dusseldorf, we have been told ; 
and the school is a good one, in many respects. We have no friend there 


to whom we could write. 

Reapar.—The lahd is a sweet ted resin, used in India to burn in the 
gold and silver in religh cere i It is supposed, by some, to 
be the frankincense so uently mentioned in the Bible. 

SpraiTuAList.—The superstition attached to the beautiful lake of Traun, in Ger- 
many, consists in the belief that it must have one human victim annually. 

Srupent.—Versailles was in its highest glory during the reigns of the last 
three monarchs previous to the revolution in 1789. On the morning of the 
first convocation of the States General, all the princes of the blood being 
assembled around the king, there were in the court-yard thirty-six car- 
riages, cach with eight horses attached. 

Louw M.—There are nearly four hundred sorts of the carnation. 
Scnotar.—tet the “ Faust” be last of all in your course; the language is 
difficult, and the meaning, in parts, is incomprehensible even to Germans. 
L. L.—The Bristol diamond is a small crystal of quarts found pear Bristol, 

from which the name has been given. 


+ 


Travet to Naw Yorx.—The tide of travel to New York 
seems to increase instead of diminishing, and a favorite route is 
that via Fall River. The two boats which perform the service 
on this line, the Metropolis, Captain Brown, and the Empire 
State, Captain Brayton, are truly magnificent steamers. One of 
them is delineated in the large marine picture in the present num- 
ber, to which we would call the particular attention of our readers. 


“Tue Kixo’s or, The Lion of Mount Hor.” 
—We have just issued this far famed Fastern romance, from the 
pen of Syuvanvs Cons, Jr., in bound form, splendidly illus- 
trated with large original drawings. It is generally conceded to be 
the best novelette ever produced by the author. We will send it, 
post paid, to any part of the country, on the receipt of twenty 
cents. Enclose the money, and receive it by return of mail. 


SPLINTERS. 


-»». Mr. Charles Phillips, the eminent London barrister, has 
declared himself in favor of the abolition gf the death penalty. 

-+++ Charles Reade’s brief and clever novel, “‘ White Lies,” 
Part L., is published by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields of this city. 

-++« It is in contemplation to form a National Jockey Club at 
Washington, D.C. A number of subscribers are already down. 

++. The graceful and healthy exercise of equestrianism was 
hever more popular at Newport than during the present season. 

-. The price of sugar, lately so enormously high, has recent- 

ly submitted to a very considerable decline. 

+++» A new comet has already been discovered, it is said, from 
the unfinished Dudley Observatory at Albany. 

++. An inexhaustible supply of borax has been found in Clear 
Lake, Napu county, California. 

-++» The rumor that French troops are to be sent to China is 
entirely without foundation. 

+++» The sending out of some French and English vessels of 
war to Tunis is spoken of. 


‘+++ The Italian plot to assassinate the Emperor Napoleon 
was concocted in London without a doubt. 

tees There are 159,000 Swiss in this country, some of whom 
reside in the north-western States of the Union. 

-++. Lange deposits of gold have been found in one of the 
tributaries of the river Chaudiere, Canada. 

vss» There are 647 prisoners in the Ohio Penitentiary, the 
Greatest number over known within its walls, 

+++. IMinois contains the longest railroad on the globe, the 
Minois Central, which is 784 miles. 

*++. Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler has presented the town of 
Lenox with a handsome clock. Lenox is her summer residence. 

‘+++ Tt is confidently stated that Mr. Dion Bourcicault will 
build a theatre near Fourth Street, New York. 
_ ‘sss Mons. Godard, the aeronaut, whose portrait we published 
‘a the Pictorial, is also a skilful professor of legordemain. 

+++» The swamps of Florida produce 5000 frogs to the acre, 
with enough to furnish all the fencing. 

sss. ‘The millers of Zaneaville, Ohio, have resolved to pay only 
one dollar and ten cent a bushel for the wheat. 

‘sss Stoves made of alate, beautifully Gilamelied, and lined 
with fire-brick, are now extensively used in Etigland. 

‘sss There ia a protty gonoral failure of the apple crop in New 

Some attribute it to the poatiferous curculio, 


ECCENTRICITIES OF GREAT CHARACTERS. 

It is a trite saying that no man is a hero to his valet, and the 
greatest men that history records have had their little weaknesses, 
flattering to humanity, because proving them mortals and not 
demi-gods. Sir Walter Raleigh in his best days had a strong 
dash of daridyism ; when he appeared at court he wore six thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of diamonds in his shoes; his armor was of 
solid silver, and his sword-hilt and baldric were studded with 
precious stones, of incaleulable value. Pass on, splendid shadow! 
The great philosopher, Descartes, had a passion for wigs, and Sir 
Richard Steele would sometimes spend forty guincas on a black 
peruke. Goldsmith’s peach-colored coat is immortal. According 
to Samuel Johnson, Pope had such a high opinion of himself as 
to think he was one of the pivots of the system of the world. 
Napoleon I. prided himself on the smallness of his hands and 
feet. Sir Walter Scott was prouder of being sheriff of Selkirk- 
shire than author of Waverley. Kotzebue was so vain and en- 
vious that he could not tolerate any celebrated personage near 
him, even when represented by a portrait or a statue. Byron was 
vain to exceas—vain of his genius, his rank, his misanthropy, 
and even his vices. Spinoza took particular delight in seeing spi- 
ders fight. The Count de Grammont once surprised Cardinal 
Richelieu jumping with his servant to see which could leap high- 
est. Salvator Rosa often played in impromptu comedies, and 
traversed the streets of Rome dressed as a mountebank. Antonio 
Magliabecchi, the fameus librarian of the grand duke of Tuscany, 
was passionately fond of spiders, had his rooms filled with them, 
and would not allow his visitors to disturb them. Moses Men- 
delssohn, surnamed the Jewish Socrates, sometimes sought relief 
from his meditations by sitting at his window and counting the 
tiles on the opposite roof. Cowper bred rabbits and made bird- 
cages. Doctor Johnson made an especial pet of his cat. Mind, 
the famous Swiss painter, always had a room full of cats and one 
perched on his back when he was drawing. Goethe had a tame 
adder, but held dogs in aversion. Thomson’s greatest delight 
was to saunter in his garden and eat ripe peaches off the trellises, 
with his hands in his pockets. Gray said he should like to pass 
his life on a sofa reading French novels. It is said that Oliver 
Cromwell sometimes laid’aside his puritanic gravity and played 
at blindman’s buff with his attendants. One of the most inno- 
cent amusements of Charles II. of England was to stroll in St. 
James’s park, surrounded by a troop of those diminutive spaniels 
which bear his name, and feed the ducks. Beethoven loved to 
paddle in cold water, and carried his passion to such an extent 
that the floor of his room was flooded and the water would filter 
through to the lower stories. Semetimes, at morning and even- 
ing, he would scamper barefoot through the dewy grass of the 
meadows. Shelley was very fond of sailing paper-boats. It is 
said that he came to the. j and having nothing 
in his pocket but a fifty-pound note to make a boat, gave it at once 
the desired form, launched it on the stream, watched his venture 
with paternal anxiety, and finally ran round to the other shore to 
receive his money when it came to land. We might easily ex- 
tend our list, but have said enough to prove the proposition with 
which we started. 


+ 


MADAME RISTORI. 

The London critics speak in the most eulogistic terms of this 
great tragedienne’s Lady Macbeth. It would seem that even to 
those who cherished traditions of Mrs. Siddons, and recent recol- 
lections of Fanny Kemble, there was much that was new, impres- 
sive and startling in her performance, and that her genius threw 
gleams of light into dim and subtle passages of the great English 
poet. In the terrible sleep-walking scene she most greatly dis- 
tinguished herself. In this, the despair, the muttered, shuddered 
revelation, the impotent restlessness of the tortured spirit tortur- 
ing itself to rid itself of the Cain’s mark, were rendered with an 
appalling truth and terror, in which, again, there was mingled a 
touch of the highest tragic poetry. There was death as well as 
sleep in these low whispers—in that awful glassy stare. ‘There 
was the grave, not the bed, waiting to receive the guilty one after 
her vigil—and that grave not the grave of holy quiet! By what 
shades of tone, by what tremulousness of gesture, by what man- 
agements of step and drapery, the idea of a soul that could not 
rest in a body about to become a corpse was conveyed, it passes 
words to tell. But the impression was there; and overwhelming 
it was felt to be by an audience which, if not unjust, was difficult, 
because of its nationalities and pre-occupations. 

Mr. C. Wimar.—This gentleman, the painter of the original 
of the “ Attack of Indians on an Emigrant Train,” published in 
a recent number of our Pictorial, has painted many other charac- 
teristic western scenes, some of which are now in St. Louis. He 


is an artist of splendid ability, and is rapidly making a great 
name in this country. 


Custom Hovuss.—Fletcher Webster, Esq., surveyor of this 
port, has appointed Mr. William W. Parker his deputy. Mr. Par- 
ker had previously fitted the office of assistant deputy for some 
years, and established an honorable reputation as an energetic and 
faithful officer, thoroughly versed in the business of his depart- 
ment. 

Mornine Stars.—Four of the planets,—Venus, Mars, Jupi- 
ter, and Saturn, are visible in the morning sky; and, with the 
exception of Jupiter, whose present term will expire next Novem- 
ber, they will so continue through the rest of the year. 


Queation Answer.—What is a clerical error? Preach- 
ing an hour's sermon. 


RELICS OF THE PAST. 

The recent sale of the cane and spy-giass of Washington, pur- 
chased for the purpose of being presented to Edward Everett, has 
broaght to mind some instances of competition for the possession 
of memorials of departed greatness. In this case, the object of 
the purchase being understood, the Washington relics were per- 
mitted to go at a moderate price, but it is not rare to see extraor- 
dinary sums given for objects which have belonged to great men. 
It is a manner of honoring their memory, and it would be possi- 
ble, by means of these sales, to estimate the greater or less influ- 
ence of an illustrious name. Still, this idea should not be gene- 
ralized too much, for we often see sales influenced by special 
fanaticism, by caprice or by fashion. Perhaps it may be interest- 
ing to cite a few remarkable sales, limiting our researches, or the 
list would be endless. 

In 1823, the ivory arm-chair presented by the city of Lubec to 
Gustavus Vasa brought 58,000 florins—about $24,000! A volume 
which had belonged to Shakspeare, and contained his autograph, 
was purchased for £120 sterling. The coat that Charles XII. 
wore at the battle of Pultowa, preserved by the care of Colonel 
Rosen, who followed the heroic warrior to Bender, was sold at 
Edinburgh, in 1823, for £22,000 sterling. In 1816, Lord Shaftes- 
bury paid £730 sterling for a tooth of Sir Isaac Newton. On the 
transportation of the remains of Abelard and Heloise to tho 
Petits-Augustins, an Englishman offered $20,000 for one of 
Heloise’s teeth. In 1820, Descartes’s skull was knocked down at 
the modest sum of 99 francs. The next year, one of Voltaire’s 
canes brought the sum of 500 francs at Paris. A waistcoat of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau was purchased for 950 francs, and his 
brass watch for 500 francs. A wig, which had belonged to the 
philosopher Kant, found an amateur at 200 francs; while at Lon- 
don, in 1822, at public auction, a wig of Sterne, after very ani- 
mated bidding, went off finally at 200 guineas. Sir Francis 
Burdett gave £500 sterling for the two pens which had served to 
sign the treaty of Amiens, March 27, 1801. On the first of De- 
cember, 1835, the hat which Napoleon wore at the battle of Eylau, 
was knocked down to Mr. Lacroix, a physician, after a furious 
competition in which thirty-two bidders took part, for 1920 francs. 
Finally, everybody knows that Murillo’s beautiful Virgin, now 
one of the gems of the Louvre, was purchased at the sale of Mar- 
shal Soult’s gallery, for $100,000. But then a fine picture is a 
“joy forever,” and is not to be classed with the wigs and canes 
that have belonged to departed greatness. The competition 
for these relics is so great, that there is a great temptation to fraud, 
and many an unhappy amateur has given a fortune for a spurious 
article. Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck’s mistakes were not anomalous. 


So_p1erRs oF THE Persian Army.—We have placed on our 
Indt page a Very Yiné large engraving representing the troops of the 
Persian army so lately engaged in hostilities with the British. It 
may be interesting to contrast them with the sepoys, delineated on 
another page of the present number. ‘These Persians look tolera- 
bly formidable, though the mixture of Oriental and European 
fashions in their costume is somewhat incongruous. Many of them 
still retain the high Persian cap, but the infantry jackets tightly 
buttoned and strapped contrast queerly with the wide flowing 
trowsers peculiar to the East. 


MARRIAGES. 


~ 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Steele, Mr. Alonzo Milliken to Mise Lucy J. Skin- 
ner; by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Albert I]. Mixer to Miss Jennie L. Morse, of Roch- 
ester, New York; by Kev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Hiram Smith to Miss Angelina E. 
Clark, of Portland, Me.; by Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. Henry Ballam to Mrs. 
Mary Price; by Hon. John C. Park, Mr. Robert Clark to Misa Adelaide Maria 
Gardner.—At Charlestown, Mr. Studley Sampson. of Boston, to Mise Ellen F. 
Buckley.—At Salem, by Kev. Dr. Emerson, Mr. James Dodge to Miss #arah F. 
Woodbury.—At Marblehead, by Kev. Mr. Pateh. Mr. Atkins A. Felton to 
Miss Hannah D. Butman.—At Marlboro’, by Rev. Mr. Alger. Mr. Charles 
Richards, of Lunenburg. to Mrs. Susan Packard, of Lancaster —At Worcester, 
by Rev. Dr. Hill. Mr. Lucius Merrifield to Miss Sargh E. Denny.—At New 
Bedford, by Kev. Mr. Thomas, Capt. Oliver 8. Cleaveland to Miss Alma J. 
Ricketson, of Dartmouth.—At Brewster, by Kev. Mr. Pratt, Mr. Milton Davis 
to Miss Sarah K. Sears.—At Easthampton, by Rev. Mr. Gale, of Rockport, Mr. 
Lyman KR. Williston to Miss Annie, daughter of the officiating clergy man.—At 
Belchertown, by Kev. Mr. Blake, Mr. ©. L. Cushman, principal of the Peabody 
High School, South Danvers, to Miss Laura M. Montague.—At New York, at 
the church of St. Francis Xavier, by Rev. William Moylan, Mr. Andrew E. 
Mylott to Miss Margaret Teresa Smith. 


In this city, Mr. William H. Kaulback, 64; Miss Rosalia Roche. a native of 
Halifax, N.8., 20; Mr. Peter F. Berg, 66; at East Boston, Mr. Barker Crocker, 
£3; at South Boston, Mrs. Jane Manning, 62.—At Dorchester. Miss Louisa J. 
Davenport, 20.—At Chelsea, Mr. William A. Copp, 37.—At Milton, Francis, 
son of Willinm Gray, Exq., 17.—At Saugus, Mr. James T. Jackson, 38.—At 
Lynn, Mrs. Kuth Burrill. 76.—At Salem, Miss Hepzibeth P. Punchard, 54.— 
At Marblehead, Mrs. Sarah Knapp, 88.—At Beverly, Mr«. Hannah Holt, 58.— 
At Gloucester, Mrs. Caroline 8. Webb, 20.—At Amesbury. Mrs. Priscilla Da- 
vis, #2.—At Marlboro’. Mr. George H. Howe, 19.—At Sandwich, Mr. Abram 
Nye, 64.—At Worcester, Mrs. Eliza M. a. =“ Uxbridge, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Brown, 82.—At Fitchburg, Mr. Silas Barnes, Bi—At Seekonk, Mrs. 
Hannah F. Lee, 81.—At Dartmouth, Mr. Lot Tripp, 87.—At Fairhaven, Mre. 
Harriet N. Allen, 37.—At Barre, Mra. Koena Cheney. 31,—At Petersham, Mr. 
Kilian Hl. Hill, 72—At North Adams, Mr. Daniel Thayer, 82—At Bellows 
Falls, Vt.. Mr. Nathaniel Tucker, 82.—At Dublin, N. H., Mrs. Surah Bemis, 
92.—At Montpelier, Vt., Mrs. Amanda G. Keed, 52.—At Saccarappa. Me., 
Mrs. Lucy Small, 87.—At Standish, Me.. Mr. Sumuel F. boutler. 82.—At 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., Kev. Mitchell B. Bull. 80.— At New York. Dr. James W. 
Beatty, 36.—At Mudson City, N. J., Mrs. Surah Coburn, 93. 
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The Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Harp of the North! thy strings are silent now, 
For he, the potent wizard, who could sweep 
Those chords with skill to bid our pulses leap, 
And win and wear the laure] on his brow, 
ls naught but dust; the boreal light, that burned 
With vivid radiance in former days. 
Thrilling the nations with electric rays, 
Tas long been quenched—earth has its substance urned, 
The form has vanished, though the works remain. 
The poet dies, yet lives—from age to age 
His pen perpetuates his noble name ; 
Deeply engraven on the scrol! of fame, 
It brightly shines upon that classic page, 
And future generations shal! repeat 
That name with reverence—his deeds. bis worth 
Have ranked him with the mighty ones of earth. 
Now, as of old, all eulogy goes forth 
In praise of Walter Scott, the Wizard of the North! 


THE POET AND IIIf HARP. 


Beneath the craigy steep a bard, 
Laden with years and meikie pain, 

With loud lament bewailed bis lord, 
Whom death had all unkindly ta’en. 


He leaned him to an ancient aik, 

Whose trunk was moldering down with years ; 
liie locks were bieached white wi’ time, 

His hoary cheek was wet wi’ tears! 


And as he touched his trembling harp, 
And as he tuned his dolefu) sang. 

The winds. lamenting through their caves. 
To echo bore the notes alang.—Buras. 


IMMORTALITY. 
A voice within us speaks that startling word. 
* Man, thou shait never die!” Celestial voices 
Hymn it into our souls—according harps, 
By angel fingers touched, when the mild stars 
Of morning sang together, sound forth still 
The song of our great immortality.—R. H. Dana. 


Evitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Warmly do we welcome thee, September, first of autumnal months, in thy 
purity, chastity and brilliancy, with thy cool nights and * clear, haleyon 
days!” “ Though,” as Wilson Flagg says. *‘ the spiey odors of June are no 
longer wafted upon the gales, yet there is a clearness and freshness in the 
atmosphere, wore agreeable than fragrance. affording buoyancy to the mind 
and clusticity to the frame.” September is the month for work, mental and 
physical, and for keen enjoyment... ... Let us see if we can’t muster a few 
unbackneyed anecdotes for the **Gossip.”’ Marshal Fabert, having been 
wounded in the thigh, the surgeons declared that an amputation was neces- 
sary. and Turenne counselled him to submit to it. No.” replied Fabert, 
wont die piece-meal. Death shall have all or nothing, and perhaps I shall 
escape him.” He recovered. There have been, doubtless, many unnecessary 
amputations op the field of battle...... Alexander de Medici, Duke of Flo- 
renee, was a very intelligent prince. One of his relatives. who was very irreg- 
ular in his habite, and wever paid any one, was finally sued by one of his 
creditors. He complained to the duke of the proceeding as a want of respect 
towards their house. ‘* What!” cried the duke. * bas this feliow dared to 
sue you? Make haste and pay him, for he might put you in prison, and 
then the Louse of Medici would be cruelly outraged!”...... Lady Carteret, 
wife of the lord-lieutenant of lreland, one day remarked to Dean Swift, * the 
air of your country is excellent.”” Swift immediately fell op his knees, and 
exclaimed, For heaven's sake, madam, don’t say so in England. or they’il 
jay a tax op it!”......The orator Delphidius was pleading against a man, 
who replied to all his proofs by denials. “Jf a man could escape by denial,” 
said the orator, ** who would ever be pronounced innecent ?”—* And if it was 
sufficient to accuse,” said the Emperor Julian, before whom the case was 
tried, * who would ever be p i inpocent?”...... The Duke of Orleans 
was inordiuately corpulent. Returning from the chase, one day, he said to 
one of his gentiemen, ** 1 came near falling into a ditch ”—** Never mind, my 
lord,” was the reply, your grace would have filled it.”...... A gentleman, 
in London, fearing the attacks of depredatore on his family plate, conceived 
the idea of circulating the following primted notice :-—: Burglars, thieves, rob- 
bers, tramps, policemen. servants, and others, are respectfully informed that 
every piece of plate used in this establishment is electrotyped.”......1t speake 
volumes for the character of Dubuque, lowa, that there is not a single lawyer 
io the place......S0mebody says, that civility is a fortume.and that the 
courteous man always succeeds in life, where men of mere ability sometimes 
sigually fail. The famous Duke of Marlborough isa case in point. It was 
said of him. by one contemporary. that his agreeable manners often con- 
verted an evemy into « friend; and by another. that it was more pleasing to 
be denied a favor by his grace, than to receive one from other men. The 
gracious mauner of Cleries dames Fox preserved him from personal dislike, 
even ata time when he was politically the must unpopular man in the king- 
dom......An exchange says, there is great complaint of water at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, whilst within a few miles of the city are several healthful lakes, 
which would afiurd ap abundant supply; aud about year ago company 
was chartered t© supply the city from this source, yet nothing appears to 
have been done...... At a cabinet-dinner of “ All the Talents,”’ Lord —— be- 
ing absent, some ove observed that he was seriously ill, and likely die 
** Die!” said Lord Ellenborough. “ Why should he die? What would he ge 


by that?”...... Another American journal bas been established in Paris. 
The first one died six months ago. This one is called “The Paris Echo,” de- 
voted to American interests, and published every Sumday...... Bayard Taylor 


tells the following capital story :—* Last summer, an American, who was on 
a visit to St. PetersLurgh. happened to be walking in one of the narrow streets 
of that capital. one day. when he suddenly met the Grand Duke Constantine. 
The sidewalk was not wide enough for two persons to pase. and the street was 
very deep in filth. Both stopped. aud a moment's awkward pause ensued. 
Suddenly the American, taking a silver rouble from bis pocket. ‘shook it in 
hiis closed hand, and cried out. ‘Crown. or tail?’— Crown,’ guessed the 
grand duke. ‘Your highness has wou,’ said the American, looking et the 
rouble, and stepping into the mud. Mis cuteness in saving his dignity, while 
he acknowledged the grand duke’s. brought him an invitation the next day 
to dine with the latter—but thir is as usual « termination of such stories, as 
« bappy iage is of « fashionable novel.”..,.. . A prodigious deal has Leen 
said for and against ma:riage—for aud against celilacy—aud the question bas 


not yet been solved. Punch js t60 careful to lay hands upon eo thorny a 
subject; but this mach he does not mind saying, * That it is always open to 
the bachelor to try marriage as soon as he discovers the error of his ways ; 
but it is not quite so easy fora married man to turn bachelor.”...... The 
* Builder ” says that, by a recently invented process, paper-hangings are now 
printed in oil, instead of water, colors. ..... “Ma. that nice young man, Mr. 
Brown, is very fond of kissing.”—“ Mind your seam, Julia! Who told you 
such nonsense?”—‘‘I had it from his own lips, ma.” Miss Julia was a nice 
young woman. ..... Verdi, the composer, has received an order from the Im- 
perial Theatre, of St. Petersburgh, for an opera, which is to be ready in 1859. 
The terms offered, and accepted, are $15,000. Tolerably good pay... ... Every- 
thing said on the stage is not heard by the audience. Take the following ex- 
ample :—First Villain (aside to corpse of gentleman, whom he has just mur- 
dered)—* Draw your legs up, you stupid! Don't you see that the curtain 
will come down on them?”......A New York city chap was arrested for in- 
toxication, but refused to go along with the Metropolitan policemen, on the 
ground that he got drunk under the old charter. He went in for his “ re- 
served rights.”...... “ Pray. Mr. Hume,” said Lady Wallace, to the philoso- 
pher, “ when I am asked what is my age, what answer shall I give?”’—“ Say, 
madam (what I believe to be the truth), that you have not yet come to the 
years of discretion.”...... The debt of Missouri is $12,000,000, mostly created 
by subscription to four railroads—the Pacific, North Missouri, Iron Moun- 
tain, and the Hannibal and St. Joseph Roads... ... The Erie Gazette is “‘ posi- 
tively assured” that a hill of corn, in one of the gardens of Iarborcreek 
township, recent!v “‘ grew a foot in the space of twenty-four hours.” Just 
read our story of the pumpkin, in the article headed *‘ A Rockport Original,” 
in “‘ The Flag of our Union.”...... Capital to the amount of $60,000 has been 
subscribed towards a cotton factory in Houston, Texas... ... The Broadway 
(New York) store-keepers and property-holders have formed an organization 
entitled the “‘ Broadway Association,” the object of which is to thoroughly 
clean Broadway every night. The work will cost about 8500 per week, of 
which the city now pays #150......A company, consisting of seventy Irish 
girls, passed through Detroit,a few days since, on their way to the West. 
They were in charge of an Irish gentleman, who had brought them all the 
way from Ireland...... Twelve new churches are in process of erection in 
Philadelphia, which will cost, in the aggregate, $204,000. Besides there, 
there is a Roman Catholic cathedral, of the expense of which no estimate can 
be formed. ..... A compressed translation in three vol , or adaptation, of 
“ Grote’s Greece,’ by Dr. Theodore Fischer, has appeared in Leipsic......A 
doctor, an M. D., and a collegiate graduate, of this city, was arguing in our 
presence in favor of the intelligence of the colored races. “ History abounds 
in shining examples of illustrious men of color,” said he. ‘* Who, for in- 
stance, was more distinguished than Scipio Africanus? The doctor was not 
aware that the title was given the great Roman for his victories in Africa, and 
evidently translated Scipio Africanus. Scipio the Nigger! He fairly proved 
his claim to the leather medal. ..... M. de Sejntes, a son of Marshal de Bas- 
sompierre, was waked in the middle of the night by a pistol-shot in his cham- 
ber. “What is the matter?” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Not much, sir,” answered the 
servant—* only there was a mouse here, and I was afraid hed wake your 
honor, and so I shot him—that’s all.”’......Cape May must have been very 
gay this season, according to a writer in the New York Dispatch, who says :— 
“From the hour of eleven to one every day, the scene along the beach is one 
of the most lively and picturesque ever witnessed. Old, young and middle- 
aged, to the number of sometimes fifteen hundred persons, are in the water, 
laughing, screaming, jumping, diving, ducking, and even—flirting. Yes, 
flirting, which is also one of the great institutions of this place, is not con- 
fined to terra firma, but is also carried on and indulged in to a pretty consid- 


erable extent among old Neptune's breakers. ..... Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie 
is engaged on Col. Forney’s new paper, the ‘- Press,” as foreign and literary 
editor. He is admirably fitted for the position......The American pulpit 


now rejoices in more than one female clergyman. Mrs. Lydia Jenkins, of 
Port Byron. New York, has commenced preaching in the pulpit, after a regu- 
lar course of theological study. We suppose we must style her the “ Rever- 
end Mrs. Jenkins.” We wonder if she ventures to quote the apostle Paul 
much...... It is a subject of complaint that there are no children now. We 
see little men and women in Kossuth hats and crinoline, but no boys and 
girls. The latter wear hoops instead of trundling them... ... Miss Julia May, 
the accomplished American vocalist, has been singing recently with trium- 
phant success at her majesty’s theatre, London. Her majesty. the queen, 
was present on more than one occasion, and was 60 pleased with the lady, 
that she invited her to sing at Osborne. Such invitations are only given to 
artiste of rare merit and unblemished reputation... ... Mr. Gordon Cumming, 
the lion-hunter, was at Clayton Hall, Liverpoo), England, at last accounts, 
with his pictorial, musical and descriptive entertainment... ... Still more dis- 
coveries continue to be made at Paris, indicating that the conspiracy hereto- 
fore spoken of as originating among the Italians, wag more serious than before 
anticipated. They seem to have included the assassination of the emperor, 
and a revolution throughout Southern Europe...... Oregon is preparing a 
constitution preparatory to asking for admission into the Union...... The 
Italian reridents in New York complain that, since the death of Kugene An- 
derson, and the arrest of Caucemi for his murder, a strong and unjust feeling 
aguinst them as a nation has sprung up, leading to insult, and, in many 
cases ill-treatment against them. Jt is hard to visit the sins of one villain on 
all bis countrymen......1t is stated, that the inhabitants of Thibodeaux, 
Louisiana, cannot sleep in consequence of the rapid growth of the cave and 
corn crops keeping up such a noise and confusion as to render the closing of 
the eyes the next thing to an iunpossibility...... Some rich sugar planters of 
Havana have offered to fit up a theatre (not the Tacon). if Madame LaGrange 
will undertake the management of it, and she will be guaranteed against 
loss...... As the laws of storms have been now so thoroughly investigated, 
and as the rain clouds travel very slowly, it has been suggested that use 
might be made of the electric telegraph in communicating meteorological 
intelligence, so as to be of great importance to the agriculturist; and means 
have been taken in Germany to effect that object during the sowing and har- 
vest seasons. .... A duel, attended with fatal consequences, touk place, re- 
cently, between two students of the university of Griefswald, in Prussia. 
One of them, sot through the heart, immediately expired. 


LOVE UNDYING, 


The love that survives the tomb is one of the noblest attributes 
of the soul. If it has ite woes, it likewise has its delights; and 
when the overwhelming burst of grief is calmed intu the gentle 
tear of recollection, then the sudden anguish and conyulsed 
agony over, the present ruins of that we most loved are softened 
away into pensive meditations on all that it was in the day of its 
loveliness. Who would root sorrow from the heart, though it 
may sometimes throw a passing cloud over the bright hour of 
gaiety, or spread a deeper saduess over the hour of gloom! Yet, 
who would exchange it for even the song of pleasures, or the burst 
of revelry? No, there is a voice from the tomb sweeter than 
song ; there is a remembrance of the dead to which we turn even 
from the charm of the living.—Jrving. 


Preserve proportion in pe reading, keep your view of men 
and things extensive, and depend upon it a mixed knowledge is 
not a superficial one—as far as it goes the views it gives are true ; 
but he who reads deeply in one class of writers only, gets views 
which are almost sure to be perverted, and which are not only 


narrow, wut false.—Dr. Arnold 


Choice Mliscellinp, 


HIGHWAY ROBRBRIBS IN MEXICO. 


As Dr. Sonntag and M. Fearn, Secretary of the American Ie 
gation, who were on a tour of pleasure, left the ancient town of 
Tiascala, they mistook their road to Huamantla, and got lost iy 
a forest that skirts the northern slope of Malinche. They had im. 
pradently started ahead of their servant and baggage, and arrived 
at Huamantla without encountering either. Immediately after. 
wards the servant arrived, pale and alarmed, and informed them 
that he had been completely robbed in the forest of Malinche by a 
band of armed bandits, numbering twenty-eight or thirty. The 
doctor and Mr. Fearn immediately applied, though late in the 
evening, to Gen. Portilla, commanding officer there, for a mounted 
party to go in pursuit, which was granted; and in half an hour 
these gentlemen and some friends, accompanied by thirty lancers, 
under command of Col. Anastasio Fuentes, were in full pursuit of 
the robbers. They rode all night, searching several haciendas in. 
effectually on their way, and at three o’clock in the morning ar. 
rived at Tlascala. Here, after an hour’s rest, they searched and 
found two noted robbers in their beds, and again started for San 
Pablo. At this place they surrounded a lot of adobe buildings, 
and found four of the robbers concealed in a room, with many 
articles of the stolen baggage, and in a stable attached, they dis. 
covered two of their horses. Here they shot one of the robbers in 
the court-yard, and started for the neighboring town of Santa 
Anna. The prisoners there confessed to a priest, and another of 
them was shot and hung to a tree, with a placard, bearing the 
words “ Por Ladron,” slung on his breast. Again they started 
for the glen in the forest where the robbery was committed, and 
there found many articles belonging to them, some of value— 
among others, Dr. Sonntag’s scientific instrnments, broken and 
thrown on the ground, in a rage of disappointment at not findi 
more money. Here they hung two more of the robbers, and, with 
a similar placard attached to their breasts, left them pending to 
the branches of a tree ; the remainder of the prisoners were taken 
to Huamantla to await a trial—New York Magistrate. 


> 


ASTONISHING THE ARABS. 


Descending the hill diagonally by an easy path, in a direction a 
little east of north, we reached the plain, and soon after rode into 
the large village of Kuteifeh, where we dismounted for our lunch. 
* * Jt was a strange and picturesque assemblage that gathered 
round us in that old chamber; and a wilder looking scene could 
not be well imagined than that which met our view when the 
crackling branches on the hearth threw out a flame sufficient to 
light up their features and reveal the bright colors of their gay 
costumes. The white turbans, embroidered coats, dark faces, 
long beards, and flashing cyes, appeared to advantage in the dim 
and fitful light. But the lively and strange conversation had still 
more interest for me than countenance or custom. Almost the 
whole topic of discussion was the Frank visitors and their country. 
Some of those present, who assumed a kind of authority because 
they had seen half a dozen Jngleze in their lives, astonished the 
others by wondrous stories of their prowess and knowledge. The 
expulsion of the great Ibrahim Pasha by their fleets was well re- 
membered; and the taking of Sidon, and bombardment of Acre, 
were spoken of as manifesting a greater than human power. As 
a crowning proof of unparalleled wisdom, one man made the fol- 
lowing remark :—‘‘ These English can go where they please by 
day or night, by land or sea; for they have an instrument that 
shows them the way to any place.”—‘ Wallah !—and is it so?” 
said the son of the sheikh, turning to us with a look of intense cu- 
riosity. An appeal was at once made to us in verification of the 
statement. J produced a small pocket compass, and, placing it 
near the light, let them see how it always pointed the same way. 
It was turned and turned again, but still it pointed to the Aibleh. 
After all had tried in vain to direct it to any other point, 1 took 
my knife, and placed the point of the steel near the compass, when 
the needle at once turned towards my hand. I moved it round, 
but still the needle followed. ‘ Wonderful! wonderful!’ cried 
our young host. “The Franks have the power of Jinns!” ex- 
claimed an old man by his side.—Porter’s Five Years in Damascus. 


GREEK PROVERBS ON HUMAN FOLLIES, 


He washes the Ethiopian. He measures a 
He demands a tribute of 


He plows the air. 
twig. He opens the door with an axe. 
the dead. He holds the serpent by the tail. He takes the bull by 
the horns. He is making clothes for fishes. He is teaching an 
old woman todance. He is teaching a pig to play on a flute. He 
catches the wind with a net. He changes a fly into an elephant. 
He takes the spring from the year. He is making ropes of sand. 
He sprinkles incense on a dung-hill. He is plowing a rock. He 
is sowing on the sand. He takes oil to extinguish the fire. He 
chastises the dead. He seeks water in the sea, He puts a rope 
to the eye of a needle, He is washing the crow. He draws water 
with asieve. He gives straw to his dog, and bones to his a*- 
He numbers the waves. He paves the meadow. He paints the 
dead. He seeks wool on an ass, He digs the well at the river. 
He putahat onahen. He runs against the point of a peat 
He is erecting broken posts, He fans with a feather, He strikes 
with a straw. He cleaves the clouds, He takes a spear to kill 
fly. He brings bis machines after the war is over, He washes 
his sheep with sealding water. He speaks of things more anciebt 
than chaos. He roasts snow ina furnace. He holds a looking: 
glass toa mole. He is teaching ivon to sgim, He is building 4 
bridge over the sea.—astern Manners. 


A JEWISH BURIAL, 


The corpse is carefully washed, and clothed in white linen ga 
ments, expressly made by Jewish women, who feel a sad pleaswe 
in thus assisting in the last act of kindness towards a coreligionst. 
White is used for the reason that the Scriptures frequently menvo! 
that color to indicate purity, A small quantity of earth is put 
under the head to indicate that all cometh from’ the earth and t 
turneth thither again. The head of the deceased person is pla 
towards the Orient, to represent the great reverence of the Israel: 
ite towards the land of his nationality; and that also as the sue 
rises to vivify all creation, so will the dead finally rise to everlast: 
ing life. The minister recites certain prayers expressive of 1° 
inscrutability of God’s ways, and the necessity for the afilicied to 
resign themselyes unmurmuringly to his decrees, the coffin is Jow- 
ered into the earth, and the words, “ may the soul of the depart 
come to its resting-place in peace,” fervently uttered by those 
present. Each of the mourners then shovels a little carth over 
the bier, and afterwards those attending, to remind themselve* 
the Divine decree spoken to man, “ Dust thou art, and unto 
thou shalt return.” The mourners next pronounce a praye! & 
pressing their unswerving resignation to the Creator under theit 
severe and heart-rending aflliction, and the ecremony concludes~ 
Eastern Tourist. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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Eastty Dows.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at Two DOLLARS @ year, 
besides a g7a@tis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


Bditorial Melange. 

The United States Government has completed the purchiise of 
sixty-six acres of land of Edward W. Howland, of New Bedford, 
for the construction of the fortifications on Clark’s Point, and the 
operations will be commenced immediately, under the direction of 
Capt. Benham, of the United States Corps of Engineers. —— A 
man named Kincaid, in Fayette, Va., killed his daughter by 
striking her on the neck with a broom, while she was kneading 
dough. —— Mushroom catsup was by mistake administered at the 
sacrament, instead of the customary tent wine, at a village near 
Sherburne, Canada, a short time since. The substitution caused 
considerable consternation, as the nature of the draught was not 
immediately discovered, and it began to be whispered that the 
wine was poisoned.—— Stoves made of slate and beautifully 
enamelled, are now made in England for parlor use. They are 
lined with fire brick. —— Pipes are to be laid to conduct the water 
of Empire Spring, Saratoga, to Capitol Park, Albany. It is 
imagined by some that this will arrest the tide of travel towards 
Saratoga at Albany, but this is a fallacious idea. People go to 
Saratoga to spend their money for champagne and fast living, not 
caring a continental about the medicinal waters.—— So immense 
was the drain upon the rural population of Russia during the 
late war—380,000 able-bodied men having perished—that it has 
been found necessary to employ a large force of troops as 
“navvies”’ in the construction of the new railways. Captain 
Ketchum, chief of the Delaware Indians, died recently. It is said 
he had nearly reached the age of one hundred years. The 
Deseret News gives the following description of one of the Mor- 
mon sisters: ‘“ Sister Mary Phillips, of Keysville, Davis county, 
is now eighty-four years old, enjoys good health, and can walk 
twenty miles in a day. In the summer of 1854 she gleaned 
twenty bushels of wheat, and raised twenty bushels of potatoes ; 
and last fall she donated a yoke of eattle to the P. E. fund for 
gathering the poor.”” ——= Mrs. Eva Copenhayer died recently in 
Smythe county, Va., aged 88 years. She was the mother of 14 
children, and leaves 105 grandchildren, 130 great-grandchildren, 
and one great-great-grandchild.——A certain preventive to 
attacks of mosquitoes, black flies, etc., is said to be glycerine four 
ounces, oil of peppermint two and a half drachms, oil of turpen- 
tine four drachms. The face, neck, hands, in fact all parts ex- 
posed, to be rubbed with the mixture. ——— A woman residing at 
Bergen Hill, N. J., reeently was courted, won, and married to the 
second husband, in consequence of receiving letters from her first 
husband, stating that he had died in New Orleans. —— The Lon- 
don Morning Post gives further details of the tortures inflicted on 
political prisoners at Naples. In one case agirl aged twelve, who 
offered to suffer in place of her father, was horribly punished ; her 
arms were so swollen that her dress had to be cut from them. A 
drawing is given of athumb-screw used by the authorities ——Sheep 
are now sheared by a newly-invented machine, the operation being 
performed in about three minutes. When the animal jumps from 
the machine, it is so smooth that one would suppose it had never 
had an outer coat to its back. A female performer at the 
Theatre, Stockport, Eng., was death-stricken while going through 
her performance. Her name was Harding, and she was in the 
act of singing the song “ Ben Bolt,” when she became suddenly 
helpless and fell down. She was carried home, and expired at 
half-past ten o’clock the same night. She had been subject to dis- 
case of the heart. ——A boy was killed and partly egten by a 
bear lately on the Hamtramck marshes near Detroit. A man 
named Joseph Rademacher, while picking raspberries, found the 
bear cating the dinner from his basket, and was so frightened that 
he ran right by the boy that was killed without informing him of 
the presence of the dangerous beast. 


Juvenits Cunnine.—A little boy had a colt and a dog, and 
his generosity was often tried by visitors a&king him, just to see 
what he would say, to give them one or both of his pets. One 
day, he told a gentleman present he might have his colt—reserv- 
ing the dog, much to the surprise of his mother, who asked, 
“Why, Jacky, why didn’t you give him the dog?” “ Say noth- 
ing, say nothing, mother; when he goes to get the colt, I'll set 
the dog on him.” 


Suxny Sipg.—Don’t believe a quarter of what you hear about 
hard times. ‘The country is, in the main, prosperous, the major- 
ty of the people work hard and are well paid for it, crops are 
coming in finely, and the prophets of ruin will prove false proph- 
ots after all, 


A Ipea.—The Woonsocket Patriot thinks all 
public assemblies might be broken up just by smashing all the 
looking-glasses. Gentlemen as well aa ladies would never go 
abroad, if they could not see how they looked. 

Wuar’s in tax Winn !—A Washington letter says an official 
note has been received from the Austrian minister, making in- 
‘mity as to how many Austrian subjects have become naturalized 
“tiwens of the United States 
—¢ 

Goon Apvice.—A down east editor advises readers, if they 
Wish t0 get teoth inserted gratis, to go and steal fruit where his 


is on guard. 


GAapsive Gatherings. 

L’ Avenir (the Future) is the name of a very red French repub- 
lican journal published in New York. 

Among the killed by a late accident on the Marietta, Ohio, rail- 
road was a bride who had been married only three days. The 
—— is not expected to live. A sad termination to the bridal 

our. 

The French papers note the ig at Plombiers, Louis Na- 
poleon’s residence, of an old Roman bathroom, with its bronze 
tap and pipe in such perfect preservation that when the cock was 
turtied the water came in immediately. It is supposed to be 
about 1400 years old. 


The practice which is in vogne in the English merchant service 
of giving a written discharge to every seaman when he leaves his 
ship, stating thereon his qualifications, is said to be a most salu- 
tary regulation. Any one not having such a certificate is 
deemed to have deserted his ship, and is treated accordingly. 

A man named Oberteuffer was recently tried in Philadelphia 
for fraudulent insolvency. It came out on trial that with a capi- 
tal to start on of $10,000, Oberteuffer succeeded in paying in two 
years about $200,000 in “shaves.” He paid as much as a cent a 
day for money, and a half a cent was quite common. 

The heart of the queen of Westphalia, second wife of Jerome 
Bonaparte, has been placed in an urn and deposited in the tomb 
of the first Napoleon—the heart of a noble woman, who did not 
desert her husband in his hour of adversity, though entreatéd to 
do so by her father the king of Wurtemburg. 

In the French army, no fewer than 22,427 exemptions from 
serving were purchased last year at the price fixed by government, 
2800 frances for each conseript. The places of those willing to 
pay rather than serve seem to be principally filled by soldiers 
who, their time being out, re-enlist, for which each man receives 
1500 frances. 

Lola Montez delivered in Hamilton, Canada West, her lecture 
on “ Beautiful Women.” The Spectator contains an enthusiastic 
account of the performance—admits that it is somewhat open to 
criticism on the score of delicacy, but thinks on the whole, that 
“‘ Lola moralized much and well,” and commends the lecture as 
a remarkable success. 


A new oil paint, said to be effectual in keeping air and moisture 
from surface work, and for preventing deposits of soot and dirt, is 
composed of eight parts of linseed oil and one part of sulphur, 
mixed in an iron vessel at a temperature of 278 f arate It can 
be applied with equal facility to wood, stone or brick, and is much 
cheaper than ordinary paint. 

A sad accident occurred at Darmstadt a few days ago. A bat- 
tery was firing at a mark, and behind a parapet, just below the 
mark, an officer, Lieutenant Schaffnit, and some men were sta- 
tioned to notice the result of each discharge. ‘The lieutenant after 
a while imprudently raised himself just above the parapet, and at 
— moment a cannon was fired, and the ball carried off his 


A rifle-battery, composed of thirty-six rifles, so arranged that 
they oceupy a small compass, which can be loaded at the breach, 
and are capable of being loaded and discharged by one man at 
the rate of twenty discharges per minute, which is equal to throw- 
ing 720 balls, has been invented and is now under inspection at 
the British war office. The barrels throw balls as accurately and 
far as the best Minnie rifle. . 


In treating India rubber an improvement of a simple and val- 
uable character has been made. The improvement consists in 
covering the surface of the compound of caoutchouc with foil of 
tin, or other substance equivalent to it, to preserve the form pre- 
viously given by embossing or moulding. The contact of the foil 
during the curing process has the effect of preserving the form 
and the surface without pressure or moulds. 

The following frightful story is told in a treatise on birds: “A 
lady, one of our relatives, who lived in Louisiana, was suckling 
an infant. Every night her sleep was troubled by a strange sen- 
sation of a cold and gliding object, which had been draining the 
milk from her bosom. On one occasion the same impression oc- 
curred, but she was awake. She sprang from the , turned 
down the clothes, and to her horror found the frightful nursling a 
serpent of large size and dangerous species.” 

For the purpose of giving forth a steady light at sea, to indicate 
the position of the ship bearing it, a lantern, so arranged as to 
have powerful lens on three sides of it, has been contrived. ‘The 
lenses are on a level, and show the light of one lamp through 
them. Around each lens on the outside is a concave reflector. 
The lenses on the sides are so placed that colored glass, green, 
red, ete., may be made to slide between it and the burner, so that 
it can be made use of, if thought desirable, as a signal light. 


A centrifugal battery, the invention of a resident of Philadel- 
phia, has been paten ‘The proprietor professes to have over- 
come the difficulties which have been encountered heretofore by 
inventors who have constructed centrifugal machines for project- 
ing with unerring certainty, balls, etc. The battery is designed to 
throw red-hot as well as cold balls, or any compound composed 
of combustible or mephitic materials. The battery can be worked 
on board steam vessels of war, by attaching the engine to the bat- 
tery by the usual connecting machinery. 

The pearl discoveries and the pearl mania have extented into 
Maine, and bid fair to have a full run there. Very fine specimens 
have been discovered in the neighborhood of Warren and Thom- 
aston, in some of the streams flowing into Oyster River; and in 
some of the sections, the same senate bee followed shown in the 
New Jersey neighborhoods—a total abandonment of other occu- 
»ations to dig clams and muscles. Certain parties are said to 

ave obtained from one to three hundred pearls each, and one to 
have been found and forwarded to Boston worth more that $1000. 

‘Two men of Rochester, N. Y., undertook to swim against each 
other on Lake Outario, on a wager of $50. They struck out for 
the Canada shore, sixty miles distant, with a boat accompanying, 
the first one that gave out to lose. They had not proceeded more 
thap a few rods, however, when they were both swamped by a big 
wave, and were taken into the boat almost lifeless. ‘They were 
struck by the same swell at the same instant, and both turned ever 
like dead fighes, and threw up so much water while floundering in 
ee element that it was impossible for those in the boat to decide 

bet. 

An apparently reverend gentleman saw a fellow lying intoxica- 
ted in the gutter at St. Louis, at a late hour of the night, and ex- 
horted him as to the evils of his ways, but was told to go about 
his business. ‘This, however, he declined to do, remarking that 
since, should he leave him, he would surely be robbed, and would, 
therefore, insist on taking charge of his pocket-book, which ac- 
cordingly, the other being helpless, he did. The victim has not 
since seen the man who manifested such regard for his safety, but 
thinks that had he not been robbed by him, a less gentlemanly 
rogue would have done so. 


Foreign items. 
A Jew, at Tunis, having replied to an insult with what were 


considered blasphemies against Mohammedanism, was beheaded, 
and his corpse abandoned to the insults of the mob. 


On the oecasion of the bisth of an hereditary prince, the Grand 
Duke of Baden has published an amnesty in favor of the individ- 
uals accused of, or condemned for, political offences during the 
events of 1848 and 1849. 

Between 1540 and 1856, a period of 316 years, 317 divorce acts, 
@ vinculo matrimonii, were passed in Scotland. During the last 
decennium, 99 decrees of divorce had been granted at the suit of 
husbands, and 75 at the suit of wives, making a total of 174. 

The French minister of war has determined that the troops on 
active service shall, this year, as during former years, be placed at 
the disposal of farmers who may have need of their services for 
agricultural purposes, for want of a sufficient number of civilians. 

The Russian minister of war has authorized the employees of 
the commissariat to proceed to Paris at their own expense, in order 
to study the French language and the organization of the military 
administrations of France. Several of them have just availed 
themselves of the permission. 

The Mediterranean extension (Malta and Corfu) submarine 
cable, in course of manufacture, is to join at Cagliari, and will be 
laid down and delivered over to the company in October next, by 
the contractors, when a saving of four or tive days will be effected 
over the route from India via Marseilles. 


+ 


Sands of Gold. 


.... The sunshine of life is made up of very little beams, that 
are bright all the time.—Arken. 

.... Innocence is a flower which withers when touched, but 
blooms not again, though watered with tears.—/Jooper. 

.... Noone ought to enjoy what is too good for him ; he ought 
to make himself worthy of it, and rise to its level.—(roethe. 

. True love can no more be diminished by the showers of 

evil-hap, than flowers are marred by timely rain.—Sir P. Sidney. 

.-.. Alexander received more bravery of mind by the pattern 
of Achilles, than by hearing the detinition of fortitude —Lacon. 

.-.. I have not that self-contidence which prompts some men 


- to court adventures, or to seek the familiarity of chance acquaint- 


ances.— Lamartine. 

.... A wise rich man is like the back or stock of the chimney, 
and his wealth the fire ; he receives it, not for his own need, but to 
reflect the heat to others’ good.— Seneca. 

.... They who are the most weary of life, and yet the most 
unwilling to die, are such as have lived to no purpose—who have 
rather breathed than lived.—Clarendon. 

.... There is something in the intimacy of a man’s own expe- 
rience, which he cannot make to pass entire into the heart and 
mind even of his most familiar friend—and thus it is, that he is so 
often defeated in his attempts to obtain a full and cordial posses- 
sion of his sympathy.— Weddon. 


Wudget. 


Can a new watch with a second-hand be called a second-hand 
watch ? 

The man who minds his own business was in the city on Satur- 
day, but left immediately, he felt so lonesome. 

A French wit said of a man who was exceedingly fat, that na- 
ture only made him to show how far the human skin would streteh 
without breaking. 

Biddy—*“ Nora, cushla, pea-nuts is riz. Go down to Barney, 
on the corner, and tell him that he must put on a penny a pint, or 


we'll all be broke intirely.” 


A lady up-town cleared her house of flies, by putting honey on 
her husband’s whiskers when he was asleep. ‘The flies stuck fast, 
and when he went out of the house, he carried them off with him. 

A gentleman of Alabama was lying in bed, one morning, when 
a friend, stepping in, said, “P , breakfast is coming on.”’— 
“Let it come,” replied P——, with a look of defiance, ‘ I’m not 
afraid of it!” 

In a certain benighted part of the country may be seen, on the 
outside of an humble cottage, the following inscription in large 
gilt letters:—‘ A seminary for young ladies.” This was, per- 
haps, too abstruse for the villagers, as immediately underneath 
there is added, in rude characters, ‘“ Notey beney—allso, a galls 
skool.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 

This long established and well known weekly paper, after eleven years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has become a ‘* household word ” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

(> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries. mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

Fr it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years of edito- 
rial experience in Boston. 

0G> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

(7 It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

{o> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

(> Ita suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

0 Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 

Q>> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 

TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, one year 
4 subscribers, 
10 “ “ “ 
Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. [(>~ Sample copies sent when desired. 

One copy of Tux FLAG or our Union, and one copy of Prcto 
RIAL, to one address, for #4 a year. 

Published every Suturday, by 


M. M. BALLOU, 
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